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BEDFORD CHAPEL, BLOOMSBURY. 

The disappearance of this chapel is an event 
which ought to be recorded. I do not know when 
this proprietary chapel was built, but in 1846 it 
was remodelled. The frontage in Charlotte Street 
was then made to consist of five arches divided by 
flat composite columns; over the centres of the 
arches appeared in medallions the emblem of the 
Trinity and two lambs and two doves. In the 
centre and two side arches were three entrance 
doors. The north side of the chapel in Oxford 
Street and the south side in a small street were 
treated in a similar manner to the frontage, and 
each showed five bays bearing the same emblems, 
On the roof was a belfry turret and on the corners 
of the roof were four monoliths. The interior 
was very plain and lighted with round-headed 
windows. The pews were of the old-fashioned 
box pattern, and an ugly gallery extended round 
three sides of the building. When New Oxford 
Street was made, Charlotte Street became a part 
of Bloomsbury Street, and still later on, when 
Shaftesbury Avenue was laid out, the portion of 
Bloomsbury Street in which the chapel stood was 
incorporated with and numbered in the Avenue. 
Among the persons who have officiated as perpetual 
curates are the following: The Revs. Henry 
Hughes, 1839; Berkeley Addison, 1841 ; Algernon 
Sydney Thelwall, 1842; Thomas Ward, 1843; 
David Fenton Jarman, 1849 ; John Garwood,}1855 ; 


Charles Whitley Clarke, 1856; Alexander Watson, 
1858. A vacancy, 1859-62. The Revs. J.C. M. 
Bellew, 1862; Henry Christopherson, 1868 ; George 
Bain Porteus, 1871. A vacancy, 1873-76. The 
Rev. S. A. Brooke, 1876. Of these twelve persons 
Mr. Bellew and Mr. Brooke were well-koown men. 

John Chippendale Montesquieu Bellew became 
the incumbent on 26 Oct., 1862, and very soon col- 
lected around him a good congregation. Few 
ministers could read the service with greater 
dignity, expression, and harmony, or preach a 
sermon which fixed more completely the attention 
of the hearers. He is said to have made 1,000. a 
year from his pew rents, but, considering the mode- 
rate size of the chapel, this statement must be 
received with caution. In 1868, be resigned the 
incumbency ; in October 1869, be was received into 
the Church of Rome, and on 13 Aug., 1870, exe- 
cuted a deed resigning his holy orders. He had 
previously to this time, namely, on 14 July, 1858, 
been appointed one of the chaplains and a member 
of the Capitular Commission of the English branch 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and on 
14 July, 1858 was named a Knight Commander of 
the order. Latterly, he was as popular as a public 
reader and reciter as he had been previously as a 
preacher. He died prematurely, aged only fifty- 
one, on 19 June, 1874, leaving two sons, Harold 
Kyrle Bellew and Evelyn Bellew, both connected 
with the stage. 

Stopford Augustus Brooke became the incumbent 
of Bedford Chapel in June, 1876, and by the 
literary finish of his sermons soon filled his chapel 
with a congregation. In 1880 he seceded from the 
Church of England, his reason for this step being 
that he had ceased to believe in miracles, more 
particularly in the miracle of the Incarnation. He 
then joined the Unitarian Church, and as Bedford 
Chapel had never been consecrated and was private 
preperty, he continued to officiate in that building 
for some years. Latterly the chapel bas been 
closed, and now it has been sold; the tearing down 
was commenced on 4 February, and its site will soon 
be occupied by the works of the Lighting Cor- 
poration. 

The subject of proprietary chapels in London is 
interesting. Many of these chapels have been closed 
and have disappeared, owing partly to the increase 
of district churches and partly to the removal into 
the suburbs of their congregations. I think some 
facts respecting these buildings and their histories 
would make interesting reading in ‘N. & Q.,’ more 
particularly as hardly anything is to be found on 
the subject in any one of the numerous books 
written about London. Grorce C. Boasz. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ‘NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY,’ 
The subjoined quotations from the Atheneum 
are all of later date than the publication of the 
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parts of the ‘ N. E. D.’ to which they refer. They 
supplement lists which have already appeared in 
N . & Q.,’ the latest being at 8 S. iv. 363 :— 


Abbreviating, pp). a. (in ‘N. E, D.’ as vbl. sb. only).— 
“ Mr. Taylor's manual......gives clear explanations of the 
usual arithmetical rules as well as a few abbreviating 
methods" (1895, 5 Oct., p. 458, col. 1). ; 

Acrostical (no quotation in ‘ N. E. D.’).—“ Mr. Shipley 
includes Chaucer's ‘ A B C,’ a curious acrostical prayer” 
(4894, 28 July, p. 128, col. 3). 

Adjectivity.—“ Mrs. Ward......has checked the reckless 
fluency of ber ‘adjectivity '—if we may coin a word to 
express the central fault of ‘David Grieve’ (1894, 
14 April, p. 469, col. 1). 

£olid.—“ The anterior part of the foot [of Colpo- 
daspis pusilia, M. Sars)...... possessed a pair of large 
prolongations of its antero-lateral angles, analogous to 
the anterior pedal cornua of many @olids ” (1894, 1 Dec., 
p. 757, col. 1). 

Afiricate, sb.—‘‘ It was probably adopted to prevent 
contusion with the High German z representing a voice- 
less offricate” (1895, 30 March, p. 406, col. 3). 

Agonoid —“ Prof. R. Collett [sent a paper) on a new 
agonoid fish from Kamtechatks, proposed to be called 
Agonus gilberti” (1894, 1 Dee., p. 757, col. 1). 

Amatorious (latest quotation in ‘N. E. D.,’ 1649).— 
“The merry narrative of amatorious craft [is] treated 
in the fasbion which is of all ages” (1894, 31 March, 
p. 403, col. 1). 

Anaptyzis.—“ [‘ Cycular’ is] formed from ‘cycle’ on the 
apalogy of ‘ circular’ from ‘circle’ (more correctly from 
circulus). The irregular anaptyzis t be defended 
on historical grounds” (1895, 14 Sept., p. 347, col. 2). 

Anorthographically.—“ A fresco painting bas been dis- 
covered...... representing the two martyrs, one of whom 
{ Hyacinthus] bears his name written anorthographically 
thus, Jaguintus ” (1894, 14 July, p. 72, col. 3). 

A pogamy.—* The pb ‘apospory’ and of 
‘apogamy ’ seem to us to be opposed to this view......In 
apogamy reproduction by ordinary asexual spores is 
substituted for reproduction by sexual spores”’ (1895, 
24 Aug., p. 263, col, 1). 

A pophony.—* In the French edition the author [Victor 
Henry }...... used ‘apophonie’ for Ablaut ; he says in the 
preface that he has not adopted this in the translation, 
but ‘apophony’ nevertheless appears on p. 358” (1894, 
24 Nov., p. 711, col. 2). 

A ppending, vbl. sb. (only as adj. in ‘N, E, D.’).— 
“The last three essays......bhave undergone no more 
thorough revision than the appending of a note here 
and there can give” (1895, 27 April, p. 532, col. 1). 

Asianic.—“ It [Asia Minor] can show hieroglyphic 
and * Asianic’ texts” (1895, 28 Sept., p. 411, col. 3). 

Astrographic,—“ Satisfactory progress has been made 
with the photographic mapping of the heavens, a large 
number of photographs having been taken with the 
astrographic equatorial ” (1894, 9 June, p. 745, col. 2), 

Azeless.—“ The rocks were ‘glazed in many places 
with a thin coating of ice,’ which he bad to bammer off 
with stones. For the man was all the time azeless” 
(1895, 19 Jan., p. 77, col. 3). 

Bactericide.—" A solution of formaldehyde......appears 
to be a very powerful bactericide, but to have little effect 
on the growth of moulds ” (1895, 11 Aug., p. 199, col. 1). 


big-side......in 1858......80 old 
played 120 cf the school [at footbal: (1895, 
30 March, p. 402, col. 3). 


Birdeen.—“ [In] the opening ecene in the glade...... 
the ‘birdeen’ [Una] is dancing unsmilingly in pure 
sympatby with the wea'th of uature around” (1895, 
3 Aug., p. 156, col. 1). 


Bludgeoning, After one has been......bat- 
tered on the brain with a quarterstaff, it is not...... the 
artful bludgeoning that gets the praise” (1894, 14 July, 
p- 55, col. 1). 

Bonelessness.—“ The partial bonelessness......ie [per- 
haps} due to them ” (1895, 2 March, p. 289, col. 1). 

Booky, sb. (in ‘ N. E. D.’ as adj. only).—“ Mr. B'ack's 
remarks......0n gate-money meetings, betting, ‘ bookies,’ 
and touts are sensible and pertinent” (1894; 24 Feb., 
p. 241, col. 2). 

Bostal.—‘ Mr. Hare refers [in bis ‘ Sussex’) to the 
Sussex term Dostal for the white chalk tracks, such as 
o — Bostal of Firle” (1894, 19 May, p. 636, 
col. 1). 

Bowhead.—“ Plenty of humpbacks, rorquals, and other 
worthless species were seen, but not a single ‘ bowhead.’ 
This species Mr. Burn Murdoch takes to be the Bulena 
mysticetus. In reality it seems to be the B. australis, 
the blackfish of the spermaceti hunters” (1894, 3 Nov., 
p. 600, col. 1). 

Broad-mindedness.—“ There was a rare combination 
in him of bigotry and Lroad-mindedness ” (1893, 2 Dee., 
p- 770, col. 3). 

Bronziness.—*‘ Autu nnal browne...... rise gradually in 
the scale from a sort of buff to bronziness” (1895, 4 May, 
p- 576, col. 2). 

Buttonholing, ppl. a. (in ‘ N. E. D.’ as wbl. sb, only).— 
“ The reticence of Mr. Maartens......contrasts vividl 
enough with the buttonholing familisrity of his Englis 
model ” (1894, 10 Feb., p. 176, col. 1). 

Cateranism.—*“‘ A recrudescence of cateranism natur- 
ally accompanied the independ regained at the 
Restoration " (1894, 25 Aug., p. 249, col. 1). 

Chalazogam.—* The editor, in alluding to the discovery 
by Treub of the mode of fertilization in Cesuarina...... 
very wisely, as we think, hesitates at present to make 
the ‘ chalazcgams’ a separate subdivision. For physio- 
logical purposes such a term is absolutely necessary, but 
the true value of the ‘ character’ furnished by fertiliza- 
tion through tbe chalaza for syetematic purposes bas yet 
to be shown” (1895, 24 Aug., p. 263, col. 2). 

Chromosome.—“ During the diastral stage of the divi- 
sion they [spindle fibres in elasmobranchs) were the 
optical expression of thickenings in the wall of a mem- 
branous cylinder stretched out between the chromosomes "’ 
(1894, 24 Nov., p. 719, col. 3). 

Cistercianism.—*“ His account of Welsh Cistercianism 
is distinctly tame” (1895, 6 April, p. 440, col. 1). 

Coecid.—“ Mr. MacLachlan exhibited......male speci- 
mens of a coccid (Lecanium prunastri), bred from scales 
moe to shoots of blackthorn” (1894, 16 June, p. 778, 
col. 1). 

Collectivistic.—“ In order to promote the realization of 


submitted to him ” (1895, 23 March, p. 379, col. 3). 
Costerdom —“ It is equally removed from the apotheo- 


P 
I 
the ideul collectivistic state, Marxists are ready......to 
| become the servants and supporters of capital ’’ (1894, 
article by P. Milyoukov, 7 July, p. 24, col. 1). 
Commandzring, vbl. sb.—“ A difficulty with regard to 
| the service of Mobammedans in the Bulgarian army...... 
closely resombles the difficulty which has lately occurred 
| by the commandeering of British subjects in the Trans- 
val ” (1894, 28 July, p. 125, col. 2). a 
Consonanted.—* The lines (become) charged with a : 
| more heavily consonanted burden of sound” (1895, 
| 13 July, p. 57, col. 3). } 
| Contractment.—“‘ The most interesting note......is the 
| following......: ‘Upon the whole, a very masterly pro- E 
| duction; and, with judicious contraciments, might be 9 
| rendered an interesting Drama on thestage.’ The band- 
writing resembles that of Bowles, and is not improbably x 
hie, for it is known that the first draft of ‘Osorio’ was 
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sized costerdom of Mr. Albert Chevalier” (1895, 28 Dec., 
p- 897, col. 1). 

Creationary.—‘“‘ The Derwinianism of some has appa- 
rently its one solid root in aversicn to orthodoxy and a 
* pentateuchal ’ ‘creationary’ theory” (1894, 27 Oct., 
p. 573. col. 3). 

Cu’less.—“ The two Bibles are without printed signa- 
tures...... this...... places them before the cutless ‘Summa 


Cyclically.—* Mr, Buretall commenced the reading of 
a puper ‘Un the Measurement of a Cyclically Varying 
Temperature ’” (1895, 1 June, p. 710, col. 1). 

Degenerate, eb. (as adj. and vb. in‘ N. E. D.’).—*“ Nor- 
dau would, no doubt, class him with the ‘ Degenerates’” 
(1895, 15 June, p. 785, col. 1). 

Ectrodactyly.—* Dr. P. Mauclaire and M. Bois com- 
municate a study of a case of ectrodactyly and syndactyly 
dissected by them, in which the right foot and the two 
hands of the subject had a forked appearance” (1894, 
20 Oct., p. 533, col. 3). 

Elapoid.—*“ Mr. G. A. Boulenger...... [read a paper] 
on the ty cimen of Boulengerina storms:, an elapoid 
—_ from Lake Tanganyika” (1895, 14 Dec., p. 838, 
col. 

Electners —‘ The very electness of the audience...... 
made it clear that there is to be no attempt to disparage 
the work for political reasons" (1894, letter of S. R. T., 
21 April, p. 518, col. 1). 


of the Manor of Brandeston, for his views on the 
subject, and his testimony is given as follows :— 
“In Answer to y™ Request concerning M* Lowes, my 
Father was always of y® opinion, y* M* Lowes suffered 
wrongfully, & hath often said, y* be did believe, he was 
no more a Wizard than he was. I have heard it from 
y™ yt watched with him, y* they kept him awake several 
Nights together, & ran him backwards, and forwards 
abt ye Room, until he out of Breath (sic]. Then they 
rested him a little, & then ran him again: & thus they 
did for several Days & Nights together, till he was weary 
of bis Life, & was scarce sensible of what he said, or did, 
They swam him at Framlingham, but y* was no true 
Rule to try him by: for they put in honest People at 
ye eame Time, & they swam as well as he.” 


The poor old vicar, who was upwards of eighty 
years of age at the time of his trial, and had been 
vicar of the parish for fifty years, would appear to 
have incurred the displeasure of his parishioners 
from having been ‘a painful preacher for many 
years,’ —an entry suggestive of long sermons, but 
which really means painstaking. A manuscript 
preserved in the muniment room at Brandeston 
Hall (and of which, thanks to the courtesy of Mrs. 
Austin, the present owner of the old Revett pro- 


Enancipationist, a. (only as eb, in ‘N. B. D.’).—| perty, I have a copy), ‘ Memoir of the Manors of 


« Regina Haughton......is......remarkably innocent and | Brandeston and Certingham,’ written by Robert 
unsuspicious......0 little emancipationist, but......eelfish ” | Hawes, steward of the manor in 1725, and dedi- 


cated to Mr. John Revett, then lord of these 
manors, contains the following further remarks on 
the subject, which may be of interest as showing 


Emilian.—“ The Tuscans, Emilians, and Romans the manner of the treatment of it less than two 
must be classed togetber...... Bologna......isin the Emilia” | hundred years ago :— 


(1894, 30 June, p. 832, col. 2). 
Entepicondylar.— ‘The author [Mr. Boulenger] 


“John Lowes, Instituted 6 May, 1596, on the Pre- 


pointed out the presence of a series of minute teeth on sentation of the Assignee of Charles Seckford Esquire, 


the pterygoid bones, and of an entepi 


condylar (ulner) | ¥8* after he had been Vicar here about 50 years, and 


in the h » (189 Nov.. p. 2), | 80 years of age, accused of Witchcraft, put into the 
‘ Castle Ditch at Framlingham, for Trisll thereof, where 


“The [Egyptran 


equinoctially ”’ (1894, 21 April, p. 515, col. 3). 


temples were oriented solatitially or he did swim, and eo did Other old Persons then put 


therein, always reputed Honest People. Swimming is 


Etruscologist.—* The chief interest and expectation of no proof of itcheraft, as to aged Persons, for the 


Tuscan archwologists and of all Etruscologusts in Italy 


radical Moisture, Juices and Blood, being naturally 


are turned to......Vetulonia ” (1894, letter of F. Halb- wasted by Age, the Body is thereby rendered lighter 


herr, 24 March, p. 385, col. 1). 


than the quantity of water it occupies, and consequently 


Exhibiting, ppl. a. (a8 sb. in ‘N. E. D.’).—“ Some | must swim. His Chief Accuser was One Hopkins (who 


defects are] inseparable from bumenity, especially ex- 


Aibiting kumanity ” (1895, 25 May, p. 676, col. 3). 


WITCHCRAFT : THE REV. JOHN LOWES. 


Whilst searching the parish registers of Brandes- 


called himself Witch-Finder-General, had 20s. of every 
parish, he went to and died miserably). This Rascal kept 
the Poor Old-Man awake severall days and nights to- 
gether, in a large Room in the Castle, till he was delirous, 
and confest (as Wit testified) sucb Familiarity with 
the Devill, as bad such weight with the Jury and his 
Judges (viz.) Serjeant Godcold, Old Calamy (and Fair- 
clough), as to condemn him, with 59 more for the like 
Crime, at St. Edmunds-Bury, about the beginning of 


ton, Suffolk, for some family records, I came across | 1646, Altho’ he stoutly maintained his Innocency. 
an entry relating to the trial and execution of the | when he came to the Place of Execution, because he 
Rev. Mr. Lowes, vicar of that parisb, for witch- | would bave Christian Buriall, he read the office himself. 


But John Revet Esquire his Parishioner, and Brian Smith 


craft, in the year 1646. The story is probably | ps in Divinity (afterwards Rector of Rendlesham in the 


well known, and I hesitate to ask you to burden 
‘N. & Q.’ with all the details which one of the 


Neighbourhood) who both knew him verie well, alto- 
ther acquit him of that Crime, as far as they could 


old vicar’s successors had thought it necessary Fudge . and verily believed, that Mr. Lowes, being 


to enter in the register, with a refutation of the Litigious man 


made his Parishioners (too tenacious of 
so that they were glad to 


charges. It appears that the writer of the entry, — we Mtioes Wicked Times, to get bim 
apparently some oy years after Mr. Lowes's banged, vether than net get rid of him. Allusion is 
applied t 


death, had 


r. Revett, the then Lord 


© him in ‘ Hudibras,” part ii. canto iii. :— 


= — 
| 
| 
| 
j 
1894, 5 May, p. 5/4, col. 2). rae : | 
Enmbittering, vol. sb. (only quotation in ‘N. E. D. 
817) —‘‘The gradual embittering of ber life......shows 
] 
| 
j 
| 
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Has not this present Parli’ment 

A Ledger to the Devill sent 

Fully empower'd to treat about, 

Finding revolted Witches out ? 

And bas he not, within a year, 

Hang’d threescore of ’em in one Shire? 

Some only for not being drown’d, 

And some for sitting above Ground 

Whole Days and Nights upon their Breeches, 

And feeling Pains, where [ sic) bang’d for Witches, 

And some for putting Knavish Tricks 

Upon Green-Geese, and Turkey Chicks, 

Or Pigs, that suddenly deceast, 

Of Griefs unnat’ral, as He guest. 

Who after prov'd bimeelf a Witch, 

And made a Rod for his own Breech. 
May such Blind and Bloody Superstition and Madness 
never get Head again, within this Land, and when Thou, 
© most Gracious God, makest Inquisition for Blood, lay 
not the Guilt of Innocent Blood to the Charge of the 
People of this Parish; nor let it ever be required of 
Them, or Their Posterity !"—P. 160. 

J. H. Rrverr-Carnac. 
Schloss Wildeck, Aargau, Switzerland. 


“Go suno,”—There is a slang phrase in very 
common use in Australia, to “‘go bung.” It implies 
failure. Ifa man file his schedule, if a bank close 
its doors, if a scheme be abandoned, this phrase is 
employed, and I am sorry to say it was in very 
frequent employment for many months preceding 
and for twelve months following May Day, 1893. 
What is the origin of the phrase? In the aboriginal 
language “bong” means dead. ‘‘ Billabong,” 
for an anabranch (a word, curiously, not in the 
*N. E. D.’), means properly a dead river. 
“ Milbung” is pigeon-Englisb for blind. Humpy 
Bong, near Brisbane, was originally Oompie Bong, 
“deserted houses.” I have, therefore, been in the 
babit of believing that the pbrase is of Australian 
origin, especially as I can find no instance of it in 
= earlier than 1882, and do not remember 

ating it earlier than 1885. It is not in the 
*N. E. D.,’ bat in Barrére and Leland (1889) this 
occurs : — 

** A pickpocket, s er,a puree. This very old - 
the phrase‘ to go bung,’ which is the same as ‘ to go bang,’ 
derived from the popping of a cork, or the bung of a 
barrel ; lost, gone.” 

To my mind this does not seem satisfactory. In 
Farmer's ‘ Americanisms’ the word is only given 
as ‘‘a purse or pocket.” In the sense of a sharper 
or pickpocket, Doll Tearsheet uses the word in 
*2 King Henry IV.,’ II. iv. 98 :— 

Away, you cut-purse rascal! you filthy bung away ! 
Bat these uses do not explain ‘‘ go bung,” and I 
want to ask, Is it an Americanism? Is it familiar 
to English readers ? Even if it be—and some of my 
friends here profess to remember it—I cannot but 
hold that the greater frequency of the use in 
Australia is due to the influence of the aboriginal 
word. The only quotation adduced by Barrére and 


Leland is from an Australian paper without date, 
but with internal evidence proving it not earlier 
than 1887. 

Whilst writing, may I further ask what is the 
authority of Mr. H. B. Guppy, M.B., for his state- 
ment (‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. viii. 87), that “ the Austra- 
lian colonists converted a native word for the 
casuarina trees into ‘she-oak’”? Can he quote 
any aboriginal vocabulary or glossary? “‘ She- 
oak” is in Barrington’s ‘ Hist. of N.S. W.’ (1802), 
at p. 283. W. Howitt, in 1855 and 1857, spells 
“shiacks,” but I cannot find on what authority. 
In (1859) ‘Travels with Leichhardt in Australia,’ 
at p. 33, the name “‘is said to bave been derived 
from ‘ sheeac,’ the name of an American tree, pro- 
ducing the beef-wood like our she-oak.” In no 
English dictionary of American origin— Webster, 
the ‘Century,’ the ‘ Standard ’—can I find the 
“sheeac.” Can any of your readers help me? 

Epwarp E. Morris, 

The University, Melbourne. 


A West-Exp 1x 1811.—A Franco- 
American, Louis Simond, made a ‘Tour of Great 
Britain in 1810 and 1811,’ and published it in 1815. 
He thus describes an alley in Orchard Street, Port- 
man Square :— 

“We have in our neighbourhood one of those no- 


thoroughfare lanes or courts, of which Voltaire wanted 
to change the indelicate name (? cul-de-sac) into that of 
impasse. This one is inbabited by a colony of Irish 


labourers, who fill every cellar and every garret; a 
family in each room; very poor, very uncleanly, and 
very turbulent. They give each other battle every 
Saturday night particularly, when heroes and heroines 
show their prowess at fisty-cuffs, and roll together in the 
kennel, precisely as at Paris in the Fauxbourg St, 
Marceau. We should never bave known that there were 
such wretches as these in London if we had not bappened 
to reside in Orchard Street, Portman Square, which is 
one of the finest parts of the town. The uproar continued 
all last night, from Saturday to Sunday (5 Aug.), and 
it was impossible to sleep......A watchman called for 
assistance with his rattle. One or more of his brethren 
assembied ; and I overheard from the window one of them 


| say, ‘If I go in, I know I shall havea shower of brick- 


bats.’ To which another replied, very considerately, 
* Well, never mind, let them murder each other if they 
please.’ This shows what sort of a mild police there is 
in this immense town; and yet there are as few crimes, 
or violence of any kind, committed here as at Paris, 
where the guet-d-pied and guet-d-cheval parade the 
streets, or at least used to do so, all night long, and even 
during the day, full armed. I have never heard anythin, 
similar to the noise of these neighbours of ours in an 
other part of the town at any hour of the night, even in 
St. Giles’s, which lies in the way to several of the play- 
houses.” —II, 259, 260 

That ‘*‘ never mind, let them murder each other 
if they please,” ischarming. Its utterer knew that 
he had to keep up the traditional character of the 
watch in Shakepere’s ‘Much Ado.’ fF. J. F. 


Weicuine tHe Earta.—The Daily News, in 
a note on a house known as The Grove, Tavistock 


‘ 

\ 

| 

| 
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Place, now in course of demolition, points out that 
in this house the world was weighed. The house 
in which Cavendish first weighed the earth, or 
rather determined its comparative density, is situ- 
ate on the south side of Clapham Common, at the 
corner of Cavendish Road, where he conducted a 
series of remarkable experiments, which are detailed 
in a paper read before the Royal Society, in 1798. 
These experiments were continued by Francis 
Baily (who resided in the house in Tavistock Place 
known as The Grove) and Airey, with the result 
that Cavendish’s conclusions were confirmed and 
determined with greater accuracy. Sir John 
Herschel opined that the house in Tavistock Place 
* could never cease to be an object of interest to 
astronomers of future generations”; but whatever 
interest may attach to this house, it is well to direct 
attention to the house at Clapham as exceeding it 
in antiquity and priority of discovery. 


Jxo. Hepp. 
Willesden Green, 


Gzorce Exior. (See ‘Mount Grace Priory,’ 


gs S. ix. 22.)\—I am not a little astonished to 
find such an exceedingly well-read and accurate 
contributor as Mr. Pickrorp styling George 
Eliot “Mrs. Lewes.” This is perhaps only a 
slip of the pen; but in justice to the memory of 
Mrs. G. H. Lewes I feel it incumbent upon me 
to make the correction. 
C. E. 
Eden Bridge, 


Essex Foux-tore.—I was lately told by a 
tradesman that his wife had that morning been 
complaining that all the fires in the house burnt 
only on one side of the grate, which she considered 
& sure sign that a death would shortly occur in the 
family. Txos. Birp. 

Romford. 


Harmony 1n Verse.—Harmony in verse con- 
sists much in a veiled and inconspicuous alliteration, 
which the poet, with his musical ear, perhaps 
will make use of unconsciously. The ordinary 
alliteration, which makes a number of words begin 
with the same letter, is very conspicuous and has 
po beauty ; but there isa more subtle alliteration 
than this, if, indeed, it can be properly called 
alliteration. In a letter of mine, published, under 
a different heading from this, in ‘N. & Q.’ many 

ears ago, I made some remarks on this subject. 

r. Johnsen, in maintaining the superiority in 
sound of the Latin to the English language, quoted 
a line in support of his assertion :— 

Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 
Virgil, ‘ First Eclogue.’ 
If this line be analyzed, it will be found to consist 
of all the liquids, three of them repeated, of the 
letter d repeated, and of f and v, which are nearly 
the same in sound. It may be remarked that 


unless the ¢ is sounded soft, like s, the harmony of 
the line is spoilt. If the Doctor bad considered a 
little, he would have seen that English lines 
similarly constituted must sound equally well, as 
in fact they do. Almost any line which strikes 
the ear will be found to have pretty nearly the 
same elements of sound as Virgil’s line, It is 
difficult to take as example any good poetry what- 
ever without finding this happy combination of the 
consonants. The poet may not make the com- 
bination consciously; he does it unconsciously, 
guided by his ear. So also does the prose writer, 
| though not so much as the poet. I will take a 
ia well-sounding lines in English, and analyze 
em. 


Silent upon a peak in Darien. Keats, 
| This consists of three of the liquids, the n fre- 
| quently repeated, the p repeated, no other letter 
| repeated; but the situation of the d and the ¢ have 
| much to do with the effect on the ear. 
| The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 

Tennyson, 
All the liquids play a part here, and the repetition 
of the letter } bas its effect. 
To scorn delights and jive Jaborious as 


n. 
Three of the liquids and also the letters s and d 
are repeated in this line. 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. Marlowe. 
This line is somewhat similarly constituted, with 
the addition of the letter g, which is repeated. 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear ofa drowsy man. 
Shakepeare. 
These lines are attractive for more than sound. 
They contain an admirable simile, and every epithet 
strengthens the sentence. But they may be con- 
sidered for their sound also. The liquids, the 
dentals, and the letter s are their chief constituents 
of sound, and in the first line there is something 
of ordinary alliteration. Many examples might be 
quoted from Shakspeare of his habit of carrying on 
the sound from line to line. 
Oh! she doth teach the torches to burn bright. 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of Night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. 
It will be observed that the ch appears in all the 
three lines. A Latin line has been quoted for its 
euphony. Another might be quoted for its caco- 
phony :— 
Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
Horace, bk. ii, Epistle i, 1, 2. 
Where every word in the line ends with ans the 
effect on the ear and the eye is not agreeable. 
E. YarDiey. 


‘“* Ecstasy.”—It is curious to find how often 
the printer gives “ecstacy” when left to his own 
| devices. Authors in these days prefer the correct 
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form “‘ecstasy."’ The late Dr. Gordon Hake, ¢.9.— | 
the parable-poet, as he bas been appropriately | 
called—published a series of lofty lyrical studies, | 
entitled ‘ Maiden Ecstasy,’ yet it is quite common 
to see the title quoted with the substantive incor- 
rectly spelled. Two examples of “ecstacy” occur 
in early chapters of Mr. George Meredith's ‘ Rhoda 
Fleming.’ In chap. vi. p. 38 (the title-page of the 
copy at hand is wanting), a mood is described as 
being ‘‘mixed strangely of humiliation and 
ecstacy”; and in the opening paragraph of chap. ix. 
p. 62, a letter from a happy girl in Switzerland is 
stated to give the impression “as of a happy spirit 
resting at celestial stages of her ascent upwa 
through spheres of ecstacy.” Proof-readers should 
assert their authority in reference to this word. 

Tromas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tae “ Peyyy iv toe Stor” tx 1844.—The 
following is worth notice as an early example of a 
now popular trick :— 

** At the Waltham Cross Post-Office a clever expedient 
has been adopted for prepaying letters. In the window 
of the office, in the place of a equare of glase, a sheet of 
zinc is inserted, in which two longitudinal holes are cut, 
one for the receipt of letters, and the other for pence. 
In the centre of the plate is a revolving handle, which 
acts upon some simple machinery within-side. Above 
the handle are these words, ‘ Put your letter in and turn 
the handle up; put your penny in and then turn the 
handle over.’ London News, 5 Oct., 1844. 


Eowarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


A Last or Burys.—The enclosed 
clipping is from the Manchester Evening News of 
Wednesday, 8 Jav.:— 


“ A descendant of the poet Burns was buried in Edin- 
burgh this week. This was Robert Burne, a great- 
grandson of the Scottish national poet, and the last 
representative of the family in the direct line. The 
Burns who has just died was born in 1844 at Dumfries, 
where his father, also a Robert Burne, was a school- 
master. He begun life asa teacher, but becoming tired 
of pedagogy, he joined the Fusilier Guards, where he 
remained for seven years. After leaving the army he 
entered the service of the Caledonian Railway, but this 
work was soon exchanged for thet of gardener, which he 
carried on in Edinburgh. Since 1882 he has been keeper 
of the city powder magazine at Blackwall. A short time 
ago the poet's descendant received a money testimonial, 
which was subscribed for by a number of c: lonial Scots.’’ 
It may be interesting to note that Col. William 
Nicol Burns contributed a portrait of Robert 
Burns, painted by Alex. Nasmytb, to the Art 
Treasurers of the United Kingdom, at Manchester, 
in 1857. This picture was hung in the poet’s 
residence in his lifetime, and it was engraved in 
1787 by Beugo for the second edition of Barns’s 

Poems, Freperick Lawrence Tavaré. 

30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


in THe Sixteenta Centory.— Bishop 


Lesley, in his work ‘De Origine, Moribus, et 


Rebus Gestis Scotorum,’ Rome, 1578, describing 
Perth, observes :-— 

“ Pulchrum quidem est, quod singuli artifices quorum 
illic magnus est numerus, singulos fere vicos seorsum 
incolant.”” 

This peculiarity of the artisans of ancient Perth 
having separate streets for each particular craft, 
which drew the attention of the worthy bishop, 
may be still recognized in the present names of 
certain streets, ¢.g., Glover Street, Skinner Gate, 
Carpenter Street, and Shuttlefield Close. 

A. G. Ret. 

Auchterarder, 


Hewneace Frivca, First Eart or Nottinesam. 
(See 8 S. ix. 2).—There is a very fine recumbent 
effigy in white marble of the celebrated lawyer, 
Heneage Finch, first Earl of Nottingham, who died 
in 1682, in the little church of Ravenstone, near 
Olney, Bucks. Upon it is a very long epitaph, 
and he is buried in the vault underneath. The 
face, flowing wig, point-lace cravat, and hands are 
beautifully carved. He founded several almshouses 
for poor men and women in the village, which are 
yet in existence. The estate belonged some thirty 
years since to George Finch, Esq., of Burley Hall, 
near Oakham, to whom it had been bequeathed by 
George, eighth Earl of Winchilsea, and Mr. Finch 
is buried in the same vault with the Lord Keeper, 
his ancestor. 

In Lodge’s ‘ Portraits’ is an engraving of the 
Lord Keeper Finch, from the painting by Sir Peter 
Lely, in the collection of the Earl of Verulam at 
Gorhambury. No doubt several engraved portraits 
of him might be found in the Hope Collection, at 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Prcxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ Kyerrer.”—The dictionaries T have looked 
at, viz., Funk, Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial,’ 1882, and the 
‘Century,’ only give the meaning of this word as 
applied to a person, “one who kneels.” It is also 
used for the footstool or ‘‘ kneeler” on which the 
person praying kneels. Only the other day I heard 
4 danimien say that they “ had to send all the 
kneelers to be repaired.” Rates Tromas., 


Tosacco.—Note a most interesting speech by 
Sir G. Birdwood on the history and literature of 
tobacco in the Journal of the ‘Society of Arts for 
13 March. 


Tae Barrte or think Miss 
Srrepper, who (‘ The Yule of Saxon Days,’ ante, 
p. 162) quotes the ‘Song of Brunanburh’ from a 
‘* version” in Thierry’s ‘ History,’ is particularly 
unfortunate. Her deductions from it fall to the 
ground, because the “translation” is altogether 
imaginary ; there are no words at all like “the 
stranger when seated at his own fireside surrounded 
by his family.” See the more exact translation in 
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Freeman’s ‘Old English History,’ p.155. Ishould 
say this “‘version” is the most inaccurate on record. 
Watrter W. Sxzar. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


** Docmatism.”—The currency of this word is 


comparatively recent, apparently since the middle of | bound in honour to make to the company. The 
the eighteenth century. It does not occur in the | word occurs in Scott’s ‘Rob Roy,’ ch. xxviii. 


Cuarr 1x WINDERMERE AND Coniston 
—TI should be obliged for any references to pub- 
lished instances of this fish for Coniston or Win- 
dermere before 1650. Living in the country, it is 
difficult to follow notices in magazines or Govern- 
ment publications. After 1650 there is published 
evidence to work on, 8. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


“ ARcHILOWE.”—This word has been defined by 
Jamieson as the return which one who has been 
treated in a tavern sometimes reckons himself 


It 


dictionaries of Blount, Phillips, Kersey, Bailey, | has been suggested that archilowe is of Dutch 
Johnson, or Ash (1775), not even in the supple- | origin, and contains the Dutch word gelag, a tavern 


ment to the last. Its absence from Johnson 
(1755) is noteworthy, because he bimself actually 
used it in 1751: Rambler, No. 106, ‘*‘ How often 
wit has exulted in the eternal infamy of his anta- 
gonists, and dogmatism has delighted in the 
gradual advances of her authority.” But Johnson 
began his wozk at the ‘ Dictionary’ in 1747, and in 
1751 he was no doubt already past D. He also 
used it in his ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 1779-81 (Gray, 
last par.), “after all the refinements of subtilty and 
the dogmatism of learning.” The word bad, how- 
ever, been printed for the nonce, one hundred and 
twenty years before, by Florio, in bis translation of 
Montaigne (1632), II. xii. 281, where dogmatisme 
is taken over bodily from the original French, “ A 
very foolish answer ; to which it seemeth never- 
thelesse, that all dogmatisme arriveth.” One 
would expect some instances of the word between 
1632 and 1751; it must surely have been current 
when Johnson used it. Can any one supply an 
example? J. A. H. Murray. 


** Doc-Hay.”—I shall be glad of information or 
suggestions as to the meaning of this in the follow- 
ing passages: 1550, ‘ Apology of Jobn Bale,’ If. 44, 
* Therefor thys deceytfull papyste maye now go, as 
the commen sayinge is, and shake the dogge haye.” 
Also, 1609, ‘ Every Woman in her Humour,’ II. i. 
(Bullen, ‘ Old Plays,’ vol. iv.), “‘ Lentulus and he 
are turning the leaves of a dog-hay, leaves of a 
worm-eaten Chronicle.” (I have not verified these 
quotations, which are given as sent to me.) 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Lavy Dvettists.—I have come across an old 
print from the Carlton Magazine, describing a 
duel that took place in 1792 between “ Lady 
Almeria Braddock” and a “ Mrs. Elpbinstone.” 
Who were these ladies? And can any one give a 
reference to the incident J. M. 


Sin Jonn Sxywner (1724 ?-1805), Lonp 
Baron oF THE Excurquer.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ supply me with the full dates of 
Skynner’s birth and marriage? G. F. R. B. 


| score (gelach in Hexham). 
| account has yet been given of the former part 


degree lose the higher rank. 


But no 
the word. Any information about the history of 
this very mysterious term would be welcomed by 
Tue Epitor oF THE 
Dictionary.’ 


Wuirenatt Gate.—lIn a schedule attached to 
some old Chancery proceedings I find the fol- 
lowing charge with reference to the funeral of the 
father of one of the parties: ‘‘ To the porters of 
Whitehall Gate for letting the body be carried 
out.” This, I suppose, shows that the deceased 
inhabited some part of the palace of Whitehall, 
and possibly points to his having had an office or 
employment about the Court. Would any of your 
readers or contributors kindly enlighten me as to 
whether the fact of the deceased being carried 
through Whitehall Gate indicates a privilege 
accorded to a resident of the palace? The funeral 
took place in December, 1687, and I have some 
reason to conjecture that the deceased was in the 
service of the Duchess of Portsmouth. But did 
not the Duchess withdraw to France at the death 
of Charles II? Is there any list extant of the 
principal members of her household ? Lac. 


Wise Famity or Starrorpsaire.—Can one 
of your Staffordshire correspondents refer me to 
any sources of information as to a family of Wise, 
described in the seventeenth century as of Ritson 
Hall, or possibly Kitson Hall, Staffordshire? I 
cannot find out in what parish Ritson Hall is or 
was. E. K. Campers. 

Education Office, Whitehall, 8.W. 


Perresses Married to Commoners Re- 
MARRIED TO PeEeRs.—It was laid down in 1691 
by the House of Peers that a widow of a peer 
marrying a commoner should not be allowed the 
privilege of peerage. Has this decision ever been 
annulled ? remarrying peers of a lower 
So the Duchess 
Dowager of Leeds, then wife of the Earl of Port- 
more, claiming precedence as a duchess at the 
coronation of George III., the claim was refused. 


| 
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Yet Lord Ooke held that a widow of a peer 
marrying a peer of a lower order retained the 
higher rank. What is the law now? Peeresses | 
by birth or creation cannot lose their dignity by | 
marrying a commoner. 

E. T. Lovepay. | 


Herstpic Supporters or Sove- 
reions.—‘A Short and Easy Introduction to | 
Heraldry,’ published by Hugh Clark in 1818, | 
gives the following as the supporters of our earlier 
sovereigns :— 

Edward III. A Lion and Eagle. | 

Richard II, (not mentioned). 

Henry IV. A white Antelope and white Swan. 

Henry V. A Lion and an Antelope. 

Henry VI. 0. Do. 

Edward 1V. A Lion and a black Bull. 

Edward V. A yellow Lion and a white Lion. 

Richard III. A yellow Lion and a white Boar. 

Henry VII. A Lion and a red Dragon. 

Henry VIII. A Lion and a silver Greyhound. 

Edward VI. (not mentioned). 

Mary. A Lion and a Greyhound. 

Elizabeth, Do, Do, 

Is this list, so far as it goes, accurate ; and what 
were the supporters of Richard II. and Edward 
VI.? As to Edward V., who can scarcely be said | 
to have reigned at all, is there any warrant for bis | 
having had the supporters quoted above ? 

The Kings of France and of Spain apparently 
had no supporters ; but perhaps one of the heraldic 
cognoscenti who peruse ‘N. & Q.’ would kindly 
give information on this point, and as to whether 
supporters were used by the Emperors of Germany 
in the Middle Ages. 

Scotland certainly had supporters, those of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, being a pair of unicorns. When 
James I. became King of England and Scotland, 
the supporters in England were the lion and the 
unicorn, whereas in Scotland, as may be seen in 
Scotland to this day, the unicorn takes the place 
of honour, the lion being relegated to the left side | 
of the shield. Perhaps the only instance of this 
misplacement in England is on Queen Elizabeth’s 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. On the other side | 
of Henry VII.’s chapel is the tomb of the unfor- | 


tunate Mary, whose supporters are rightly given | 
as two unicorns. Is the explanation of this that 
James erected both these tombs, and to despite | 
Elizabeth gave the place of honour to the Scotch 
supporter?* Surely, in any case, the arrange- 
ment of the supporters is incorrect, and I would | 
submit that Elizabeth’s supporters should have | 
been those used in her reign. Camden gives a 
picture of the Tudor queen on her throne, with a | 
winged greyhound as the left supporter—or the | 
lion on the right with the unicorn on the left. 


* On the south side of Queen Elizabeth's tomb the 
supporters are correctly given, i ¢., the lion and winged | 


asa or dragon, but on the north side 


the unicorn 
on the right and the lion on the left. 


about him ? 


Another question to be settled is, as England 
and Scotland are one kingdom, whether it is 
correct in one part of Great Britain to have the 
supporters arranged differently from what they are 
in England, and as imprinted on all State docu- 
ments. Atrrep Harcovrt, Col. 


‘Wart or Greexwicn.”—In one of the early 
numbers of Sala’s Journal there was an allusion 
to “ Wat of Greenwich.” Can any reader inform 
me to what this refers, and where I can find out all 
AYEARR. 


Marcartve.—How did this name arise; and 
when was it first used for the butter substitute 
known to us by this title? In a German book, 
‘Das Molkenwesen,’ by Dr. Trommer, published 
in 1846, I find ‘* margarin” mentioned. 

R. Hepcer 


Sr. Bassisuaw, BastnoHatu 
Srreet.— What is going to be done with the 
tombstones and monuments in this church, now 
doomed to demolition ? J. B. 


Jeaxes’s ‘ Caarters or THE Cixque Ports.’— 
This valuable old local book is always referred to 
as being dated 1728, and I have met lately with a 
copy. But we have one in this library, with cer- 
tain variations in the title-page, dated 1737. This 
is not mentioned by Sussex bibliographers. Can 
any one give me information? It is not styled the 
second edition. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Brastey Institute, Hastings. 


“No qvarTer.”—What is the derivation of this 
expression? None of the explanations I have had 
seems very satisfactory. Can you refer me to any 
back issues of ‘N. & Q.’? If not, perhaps one of 
your correspondents will enlighten me. 

IcNoraMvs, 

Liverpool. 

[See the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ under “ Quarter.”) 


Rvusstay Soycs.—Can any reader tell me of a 
collection of Russian patriotic songs, with music, 


| that has been translated into English, French, or 


German ; also of one of Spanish national songs, 
similarly translated, and having the music to them? 
Patriot. 


Resxrs.—I came across the following in the first 
series of selections from Ruskin’s ‘ Works’: “‘ The 
burning seen of the doomed Moabite on the water 
that came by the way of Edom.” What is the 
reference ? Maratt. 

Mossley. 


Speyser: Description or Fisnes. — Where 
did Spenser meet with the following, most of 
which, except the ‘‘ sea-shouldering whales,” I 
suppose are, if not exactly fabulous, at all events 
fabulous with regard to the qualities ascribed to 
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them by the great poet? I had better quote the 
two stanzas in extenso, I have modernized the 
spelling :— 

Most ugly shapes and horrible aspécte, 

Such as Dame Nature self mote [might] fear to see, 

Or shame that ever should so foul defects 

From her most cunning band escapéd be ; 

All dreadful portraits of deformity: 

Spring-headed Hydras; and sea-shouldering Whales; 

Great Whirlpools which all fishes make to flee ; 

Bright Scolopendras armed with silver scales; 

Mighty Monoceros with immeasuréd tails. 

The dreadful fish that hath deserved the name 

Of Death, and like him looks in dreadful hue; 

The grisly Wasserman, that makes his game 

The flying ships with swiftness to pursue ; 

The horrible Sea-satyr, that doth show 

His fearful face in time of greatest storm ; 

Huge Ziffius, whom mariners eschew 

No less than rocks, as travellers inform ; 

And greedy Roemarines with visages deform. 

‘ Faerie Queene,’ bk. ii. canto xii. st, 23, 24. 

The above are Acrasia’s victims, changed by 
her into these sea-monsters (see stanza 26). 
Upton (in Todd’s ‘Spenser's Works,’ ed. 1861) 
explains ‘‘spring-headed hydras” as “ hydras 
with heads springing or budding forth from their 
bodies. ‘‘Scolopendra” is pure Greek—oxodAd- 
mwevipa (see Liddell and Scott). “ Ziffius,” I 
imagine, is the same as “xipbias,” ¢:dias, the 
sword-fish, but I do not suppose that mariners, at 
least in these days, eschew the sword-fish “no 
less than rocks.” This creature, however, I believe, 
is a great enemy to whales, See Scott’s lines in 
* The Pirate,’ chap. xvi.:— 

Winding charge-notes on the shell 

When the huge whale and sword-fish duel. 
Leigh Hunt, who was a devoted lover of Spenser, 
relates an amusing little incident of one of his 
children who had heard his father quote the 
“ grisly wasserman ” (waterman), actually address- 
ing a Thames boatman, I suppose at Chelsea, by 
this name! It is pleasant to know, on the autho- 
rity of Lord Houghton, that the “ sea-shouldering 
whales” greatly impressed Keats’s imagination. 
It is, indeed, a very fine expression. “ Monoceros,” 
I fancy, is the sea-unicorn, or narwhal, Has this 
creature an immense tail ? 

These fish stanzas may be compared with the 
bird stanza (36) in the same canto. When we 
read such poetry as this, especially the bird 
description, which I think is the more poetical of 
the two, we can only echo Mr. George Saintsbury 
when he speaks of “the dreamy magic of the 
‘Faerie Queene’”; and Taine—who appears to 
have loved Spenser as much as Milton, or Keats, 
or Leigh Hunt loved him—when he says :— 

“C'est une fantasmagorie, dira-t-on. Qu’importe, si 
nous la voyons? Et nous la voyons, car Spenser la voit. 
Sa bonne foi nous gagne. II est si fort A son aise dans 
ce monde que nous finiseons par nous y trouver comme 


chez nous.” 
JoyaTHan Bovucuier, 


Beplies. 


LOCAL ANECDOTES IN GENERAL 
LITERATURE, 
viii. 83, 197.) 

The quotatioa given at the second reference 
is from a tract of thirty-eight pages, entitled 
‘A Full and Authentick Narrative of the in- 
tended Horrid Conspiracy and Invasion [by the 
Pretender]. Containing I. The Case of Edward 
Harvey, of Combe, Esq.,’ &c. (Lond., 1715, 
8vo.), but with some variations and omissions, 
due apparently to the transcriber; and the sub- 
ject thereof is referred to in a ‘etter dated 
London, 26 September, 1715, from Geo. Berke- 
ley to Lord Percival, now among the Earl of 
Egmont’s MSS. at St. James’s Place, stating that 
“ Berkeley thinks bloodshed will be a by 
the discovery the Court has made of the persons 
and designs of the conspirators. Mr. Harvey of 
Comb (a man of 7,000I. a year), was taken up and 
examined. He denied all he was charged with. 
Lord Townshend produced his own handwriting ; 
he was sent away in custody of a messenger, and 
stabbed himself with a penknife in three places. 
Lord Nottingham, his uncle, was with him to-day ; 
it is thought he will die. Sir W. Windham made 
his escape from a messenger. Rumour of a warrant 
against Bishop of Rochester. Lord Duplin is in 
the hands of a messenger. Lord Lansdowne is in 
the Tower. The last advices from Lord Stair are 
that the Pretender is still at Bar-le-Duc.” 

We further gather from the ‘Historical 
Register’ that on 3 May, 1716, this Mr. Harvey, 
who was in custody of a messenger, was com- 
mitted to Newgate, and on the 20th of the fol- 
lowing month be and Sir Wm. Wyndham were 
admitted to bail, the Earl of Barrimore, Mr. 
Harvey, of Chigwell, and Mr. Harvey, of Roe- 
bampton, being sureties for the former ; and that 
on 28 November following both parties appeared 
at the King’s Bench Bar upon their recognizances, 
and Mr. Harvey was discharged. ‘‘ After bis 
release,” so Briden, in his ‘ History of Kingston- 
on-Thames’ (1852), informs us, he “ found a 
savage pleasure in watching for and shooting all 
the stray pheasants from Richmond Park.” 

Although the quotation from Evelyn’s ‘ Diary, 
under date of 20 May, 1705, does refer to the 
same Edward Harvey, your correspondent’s state- 
ment that the latter had been steward to Evelyn 
is incorrect, inasmuch as the entry of 29 September, 
1702,relating thereto, clearly applies to the diarist’s 
“neighbour,” Stephen Hervey, of East Betch- 
worth, co, Surrey, and of Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, J.P., M.P., and a Welsh judge, 
who was son of Stephen and Dorothy Hervey ; 
born 1655, died 1707. ‘ . 

This Edward (frequently styled in error Sir 
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Edward) Harvey is described in Manning and 
Bray’s ‘ History of Surrey’ as “a weak man, 
strongly attached to the interest of the Stuart 
family,” and in a foot-note to entry of 20 May, 
1705, in Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ ed. Bray, as “ a violent 
Tory.” He belonged to the same family as the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, and was 
eldest son of Sir Daniel Harvey, of Combe-Nevill, 
in Kingston, co. Surrey, Ambassador to the Otto- 
man Porte, by Elizabeth, only daughter of Edward, 
second Lord Montagu; born 30 March, 1658 ; 
High Steward of Kingston-on-Thames, 29 Sep- 
tember, 1707; M.P. for Bletchingley, co. Surrey, 
1678-9 ; for Clitheroe, co. Lanc., 1705; and in 
four Parliaments, 1705-14, 15. He was four times 
married, and died at Dunkirk, in French Flanders, 
24 October, 1736; buried in Harvey vault at 
Hempstead, co. Essex, his coffin being 6 ft. 8 in. 
long, 2ft. 5in. broad, and 1 ft. 2in. deep (see 
also my ‘Genealogy of the Family of Harvey of 
Folkestone,’ &., 1889). 

According to the ‘ Ambulator’ (1792), King 
William III. would often go a-hawking with an 
*‘ ancient gentleman ” of this family in the warren 
opposite Combe House. But, considering the 
difference in their political sentiments, the state- 
ment could hardly apply to Edward Harvey as 
above, although generally thought J . 


Doet (8 §. ix. 188).—The duel referred to by 
G. G. is, no doubt, that fought by Lieut.-Col. 
Fawcett, of the 55.h Regiment, and Lieut. Munro, 
of the Royal Horse Guards, near Camden Town, 
on 1 July, 1843. Fawcett was shot and Munro 
left the country before be could be arrested. 
This duel made a great sensation at the time, as 
the combatants were brothers-in-law and the 
quarrel rolated to family affairs. In 1847 Munro 
surrendered, and on 18 August, 1847, he was tried 
at the Central Criminal Court for murder before 
Mr. Justice Erle, and convicted. The jury, how- 
ever, strongly recommended the prisoner to mercy. 
Sentence of death was duly passed, but was after- 
wards commuted to twelve months’ imprisonment. 
On 25 August, 1843, Licu’. Cuddy, of the 55th, and 
Mr. Gulliver, surgeon in the Royal Horse Guards, 
were indicted at the Central Criminal Court for 
being present, aiding and abetting the murder. 
The — against Gulliver was withdrawn, and 
he was called as a witness against Cuddy, who was, 


however, — by the jury. On 19 January, | has 


1844, the Gazette contains the following notice : 
* Lieut. and Adjatant A. T. Munro, of the Royal 
Regiment of Horse Guards (Blue), is superseded, 
wae absent without leave.” The War Office refused 
to allow a pension to Mrs. Fawcett, and Sir Hen 

Hardinge, Secretary-at-War, defended the tent 
not upon general grounds, but upon the special 
circumstances of the case, particularly the near 


relationship of the parties, the slightness of the 
affront, and the precipitancy of the hostile meeting. 
I remember the case well, and was present during 
part of the trial of Lieut. Munro; but after so 
many years have elapsed I prefer not to trust my 
memory, and I have therefore taken the above 
particulars from that most useful work ‘The 
Annals of Our Time,’ by Joseph Irving. 

Temple. 

[The same information is supplied by many contri- 
butors. 


Hawnpew’s Bracksuita” (8 
S. ix. 203).—It is distressing to find an exploded 
fable reproduced in the pages of ‘N. &Q.’ In 
the Musical Times, February, 1885, under the 
title ‘ Handel Myths,’ will be found four columns 
which I wrote to show the absurdity of the story 
of the blacksmith. The discovery of the appren- 
ticeship deed of William Powell proves absolutely 
the impossibility of the fondly imagined legend. 
The deed is dated 1725, five years after Handel 
had published the air without name or title of any 
kind. The name ‘Harmonious Blacksmith was 
given to the piece by a performer named Lintern, 
as a compliment to bis father, a blacksmith, who 
had a great partiality for the tune. Lintern’s 
business card, now lying before me, reads : ‘* Lin- 
tern’s Music and Musical Instrament Warehouse, 
Abbey Church Yard, Batb,” and it was there that 
he published, about 1810, Handel’s air and varia- 
tions with the attractive title ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith.’ Cumminxes. 


I have no wish to be an iconoclast, but the well- 
known air mentioned by Mr, Erneat Branp is 
known to have been merely a resetting of Clement 
Marot’s “ Plus ne suis ce que j'ai été.” Clement 
Marot died about 1545. ERCEVAL Lanpoy. 


Garnons S. ix. 168).—If Mr. Gitpersome- 
Dickinson will tell me his reason for making this 
inquiry, I will place him in communication with 
Mr. Garnons’s widow. GUALTERULUS. 


One Daniel Garnons was Vicar of South Cave, 


in the East Riding of Yorkshire, in 1809. 
0. B. 


Bisuop Epmuyxp Gisson (8 S. viii. 487 ; ix. 
81, 137, 178).—My thanks are due to Mr. C. R. 
Haines for the additional iculars which he 
been so good as to supply, and my apologies 
must be expressed to Mr. Mavrice Gainpon for 
an error (which, I am sorry to say, I cannot lay 
upon the shoulders of the long-suffering printer). 
If on p. 83 of the present volame, second column, 
1. 16 ) aden the bottom, he will read 19 September, 
1780 (instead of 19 September, 1786), the difficulty 
will 

The Honourable Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen is print- 
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in the Shropshire Archeological Transactions 

a history of the parish of Selattyn, in which I find 
the following important note, taken from the ad- 
ministration to the will of John Jones, rector of 
that place, dated 28 March, 1710 :— 

“Vicesimo Octavo die emanavit commissio Mar- 
Gibson (uxori Edmundi Gibson §.T.P.) et 

lizabethz Jones, solute, liberis naturalibus et legitimis 
Johannis Jones, sacre Theo'ogie Baccalaurii, nuper 
Rectoris de Selattin, in Comitatu Salopiz......ad ad- 
ministranda bona jura,” &c, 
The Rev. John Jones died 15 February, 1709. 
Selattyn was the parish of which the notorious 
Dr. Sacheverell was rector from 1710 to 1713. 

In a previous paper I have given the name of 
the parish as Sclattyn ; it should be Selattyn. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Periam Famity (8 §, ix. 48).—It is not much 
help, but it may supply a clue to the answer, to 
know that John Peryent, who married Joan, 
daughter of Sir John Risain, died in 1415 (brass). 
Their son John died in 1442. Her brass is, or 
was, in Digswell Church, Herts. Sir William 
Peryam, the chief baron, died in 1592, as his 
effiyy in Crediton Church, I believe, shows. I 
have always supposed the Dame Elizabeth Periam 
who lived as a widow in Bell Street, Henley-on- 
Thames, and was recently dead in 1619 (when the 
“ orders” for Henley School, which she endowed, 
were made), was widow of the chief baron. If so, 
she was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
and married (1) Sir Robert Doyley, (2) Sir Henry 
Neville, (3) Sir William Periam. = We 

Aston Clinton. 


Gosiets Drinxine Cops S. ix. 68, 


118).—See the Antiquarian Magazine and Biblio- | hold 


grapher, edited by Edward Walford, M.A., vol. ii. 
(July-December, 1882), pp. 293-7. 
R. W. K. G. 


“ Hepperman ” (8" §. viii. 408, 459).— Whilst 
I thank Mr. E. H. Coreman for his reply, may 
I be allowed to remark that the references which 
he supplies were already known to me, with one 
exception, and that all are subsequent to 1688? 
Ihave recently found the word in Cowel’s ‘ Inter- 
preter of Law Terms,’ 1701 :— 

‘* Hebberman, One that fishes below London-Bridge 

for Whitings, Smelts, &c., commonly at Ebbing-water, 
and therefore so calied, mentioned in the Articles for 
the Thames Jury, printed 1632.” 
Sub “‘ Hebbermen, a sort of Pochers” there is a 
reference to Stow, ‘Survey of London,’ p. 19. 
The derivation of the word from ebb seems to me 
very doubtful. F. C. Birgsece Terry. 


Tse Beavrircz Mrs. Rovssy S. viii. 
507; ix. 18, 33).—The Theatre, 1 May, 1879, 
announcing the death of Mrs. Rousby, says she 
was the fourth daughter of the late Dr. Downe, 
Inspector-General in the Army Medical Depart- 


ment. The Manchester Examiner, 13 December, 
1886, in some newspaper extracts says “‘ the 
Rousbys were discovered by Tom Taylor in the 
Channel Islands,” and that Mrs. Rousby was 
“an interesting young Irish girl.” I have some 
recollection of seeing their names on a theatre bill 
in Newport, Mon., about 1868, and I think Mr. 
Rousby was manager of the theatre there. I have 
before me a letter of Mrs. Rousby, dated 21 No- 
vember, 1877, signed “Clara Rousby.” CO io. 


Tom Taylor’s attention was directed to Mrs. 
Rousby by Mr. Frith, the Royal sacene,, 


Weare, Cremnam, &c. (8 S. ix. 88).—Sir 
Edward Weare. —This name is Veare in the Par- 
liamentary return. In all probability he was the 
Sir Edward Vere knighted 13 April, 1607, who 
afterwards served as lieutenant-colonel under bis 
kinsman Lord Vere in Holland, and was slain 
before Bois-le-Duc in August, 1629. The reason 
of his vacation of the seat at Newcastle was 
doubtless because of his military service abroad. 
There is no evidence in the return of vacation 
through death. Sir Edward's precise connexion 
with the Oxford Vere family is not known. 

Charles Clembam, elected in the place of Vere. 
—This name should read Glemham. He matricu- 
lated from Exeter College, Oxford, 4 May, 1593, 
aged sixteen, as son of Christopher Glembham of 
Glembam, Suffolk. He was M.P. for Aldborough, 
Suffolk, 1621-22; Newcastle-under-Lyme, circa 
April, 1624 to 1625; and Aldborough again in 
1625. He received knighthood from Charles I., 
6 May, 1625, being then Master of the House- 

ol 


John James, M.P. St. Ives, 1584-5, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, 1593, was Physician to the Queen’s 
Household. He was A.B. Trinity Coll., Camb., 
1567, A.M., 1571, M.D., 1578, Fell. Coll. Phys., 
1584, He was a native of Hampshire and the 
first gradoate in our annals of the University of 
Leyden. (See Munk’s Roll.) 

Edward Wymark was probably of Luffenbam, 
Rutland, and died in London in 1634 (vide ‘ Vis. 
of London,’ ii. p. 378, Harl. vol.). Either he or 
his father, of the same name, sat as M.P. for Chip- 
penbam 1597-8 and 1601, and for Peterborough 
1604-11. In the Parliament of 1614 Edward 
Wymark was returned for Peterborough, for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, and for Liverpool; but 
whether the same person in all three places is not 
clear. 

Sir John Davies, Kat., returned for Corfe 
Castle 1601, and for Newcastle and for Hindon 
in 1621 (sat for Newcastle), was third son of 
John Davies, of Tisbury, Wilts, by Mary, 
daughter of John Bennett, of Pithouse. He 
matriculated from Queen’s College, Oxford, 
15 October, 1585, aged fifteen; B.A. from 
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Magdalen College 1590 ; barrister of the Middle 
Temple 1595; knighted in Ireland 1603, where 
he was Solicitor-General 1603-6, and Attorney- 
General 1606-11, Serjeant-at-Law 1606, and 
King’s Serjeant 1612; Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons, 1613-9; nominated Chief 
Justice of the Kiog’s Bench in Ireland, 9 Novem- 
ber, 1626, but died in London before his patent 
was completed 8 December following, being buried 
in St. Martins-in-the-Fields. He was a well-known 
poet and political writer. 

Edward Kirton was M.P. for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, 1621-2, Ludgershall, 1624-5, Marl- 
borough, 1625, Ilchester and Marlborough, 1626, 
Great Bedwin, 1628-9, and Milborne Port, 
April to May, 1640, and November, 1640, until 
disabled 11 August, 1642. He was of Castle 
Cary, co. Somerset, and apparently son of Daniel 
Kirton, of Castle Cary, who died circa 1594. 
He was created M.A. Oxford, January, 1642/3, 
and afterwards heavily fined for delinquency. 
He was alive in 1649, but I have no later note 
of him. 

Sir John Merrick, M.P. for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, 1640, till secluded in 1648, was of 
Monkton, co, Pembroke, and fifth son of Sir 
Francis Merrick, or Meyrick, Kt. by Anne, 
daughter of Francis Langharne, of St. Bride’s. He 
was Sergeant-Major General in the Parliamentary 
Army and President of the Council of War, 1642; 
General of the Ordnance, 1643. He was twice 
married, and died in retirement in Pembrokeshire 
in 1659. 

Samuel Terrick, M.P. for Newcastle 1645 till 
1648, and again in 1660, was second son of John 
Terrick, of Clayton Griffith, co. Stafford, by Jane, 
daughter of George Lee, of Alkington, co. Salop. 
His wife was Eleanor, daughter of John Layton, 
of London, He was a London merchant, but I 
have failed to follow him after 1660, 

Sir Thomas Bellot, M.P. Newcastle 1679 to 
1695, and 1698 till decease, was second Baronet of 
Moreton, in Cheshire, and died in 1699. 

Col. John Bowyer was M.P. for Staffordshire, 
1646 till secluded in 1648, and for Newcastle, 
1656-8 and 1660. Colonel in Parliamentary 
Army. He was of Knippersley, co. Stafford, and 
was created a baronet 11 September, 1660. The 
date of his death is not recorded in the baronetages, 
but it was before 1672. 

Sir Richard Leveson, M.P. for Newcastle, 
1624-5, Shropshire, 1626, and Newcastle again 
1640 till disabled 24 November, 1642, was of 
Lilleshull, Salop, and Trentham, Stafford. He 
was son of Sir John Leveson, of Haling, Kent, by 
bis second wife. He matriculated from Queen's 
College, Oxford, 30 May, 1617, aged nineteen, 
and was wade K.B, at the coronation of Charles I. 
in February, 1626. He was heavily fined for his 
Royalism, and died s.p. in 1661. 


Robert Needham, M.P. for Newcastle in 1614, 
was afterwards, in 1631, second Viscount Kil- 
morey. Died 12 September, 1653. 

John Keeling, MP. for Newcastle, 1625 and 
1626, was a barrister of the Inner Temple and 
father of Chief Justice Keeling, 1665-71. He 
matriculated Brasenose College, 1593, aged seven- 
teen ; B.A., 1599; M.A., 1621. The member in 
1654-5 and 1659, if correctly given by Mr. Sims 
as John Keeling, would be probably the Chief 
Justice himself. But all lists of those Parliaments 
that I have consulted name the Newcastle member 
Edward Keeling, in which case he most likel 
would be another son of the M.P. in 1625, but 
have no evidence of this. 

Major-General Tobias Bridges was M.P. for 
Wycombe 1656-8, and was returned by both 
Wycombe and Newcastle in 1659. He was 
Major-General of Chesbire, Lancashire, and Staf- 
fordshire, succeeding Major-General Worsley in 
July, 1656. He was an active officer, but ap- 
parently of obscure origin. W. D. Pryk. 

Leigh, Lancashire, 


Sr. Gastarne (8" S. viii. 508 ; ix. 115).—The 
parish of Liangasty, in the county of Brecknock, 
South Walee, derives its name from the dedica- 
tion of its church to St. Gasty, or Gastayn, an 
eminent British saint, who flourished in the fifth 
century and is said to have been preceptor to 
Cynog, son of Brychan, who was murdered on the 
Van mountain, in the parish of Merthyr-Cynog ; 
and its distinguishing adjunct is descriptive of its 
situation in front of the beautiful lake called Llyn 
Savaddan, on the banks of which the church is 
agreeably placed. (2. Lewis’s ‘Topographical 
Dictionary of Wales.’) 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


I think it probable that he was the same as St. 
Jestyn (pronounced Yestyn), son of Geraint, son 
of Erbin, son of Cystenyn Gorneu. Geraint’s 
brother Yrb is given as the Patriarch or Stamm- 
vater of the kings of Ercgyng, in the district of 
Herefordshire, almost adjoining Llangasty Taly- 
llyn. Two male saints, St. Edgyn and St. Cyngar, 
and one female, St. Silwen, were brothers and 
sister of St. Jestyn. Geraint, his father, is said to 
have founded a church at what was after called 
Hereford. He is said to have been killed at the 
battle of Llongborth (Portsmouth?) under King 
Arthur. A triad calls him one of the three fleet- 
owners (Llyngesawg) under Arthur. Geraint’s 
son Selyf was father of St. Cybi. T. W 

Aston Clinton. 


According to the Cognacio, the spiritual in- 
structor of Cynog, the eldest son of Brychan, was 
a holy man named Gastayn, to whom the same 
document attributes the church of Llangasty 
Tal y Liyn, Brecknockshire. Rees’s ‘ Essay on 
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the Welsh Saints,’ p. 157, Welsh saints from 
A.D. 433 to 464. M.A.Oxon. 


A Loxe Recorp (8 §, ix. 25).—A fine ex- 
ample of a lengthy service in one family is shown 
on a tombstone in Battle Churchyard, Sussex, 
commemorating Isaac Ingall. That worthy man, 
who died in 1798 at the ripe old age of one 
hundred and twenty, had been in the service of 
the Websters of Battle Abbey for no less than 
“ninety years.” Ersert Branp. 

Stonebridge Park, N.W, 


‘ Hucves or Saxe-Gorna’ §, 
ix. 48).—Perhaps I have misread this stanza (iv.), 
but I have always taken the meaning to be that 
the worshippers who had lingered to hear the 
organ have now all left the church, and if you 
should challenge them no answer would come 
back to the church saints who—the congregation 
having thus gone—are resuming their wy 


Str Wittiam Muscrave (8* §. ix. 29).—A 
brief memoir of Sir William Musgrave, Bart. (ob. 
1800), V.P.R.S. and F.S.A., a Trustee of the 
British Museum, formerly a Commissioner of His 
Majesty’s Custome, and afterwards an Auditor of 
the Public Accounts, appears in Gent. Mag., 
Jan., 1800, vol. Ixx. part i. p. 87. 

Danret HipweEtt. 


Liverroot (6% §, ix. 268; ix. 173).—I 
remember to have seen in the British Museum the 
original grant of King Eadwig to the nuns of 
Wilton (a.p. 955), an A.-S. MS. which formerly 
belonged to the Pembroke family and afterwards 
to Dean Hickes. In this MS. Laefresmere occurs, 
which may be identified with the place afterwards 
known as Lavermere or Lauermere, now called 
Larmer, which is situated close to Rushmore 
(formerly written Ryshmere), the seat of General 
Pitt Rivers. 

When I lived in Dorset I remember an aged 
cottager speaking of her chairs as ‘“ laver- 
bottomed chairs,” and pointing to the gladioli in 
her garden, she said, “ See, they be lavers.” 

In Dorset the yellow iris and all water-flags are 
called ‘‘lavers” by the pearantry. 

Some years ago I suggested that both Liverpool 
and Larpool, co. York, were derived from laefre. 
If I recollect rightly Liverpool is spelt “ Lefer- 

1” in the first edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
bat I may be mistaken. Detta. 


Pror. Sxeat’s note on the derivation of Liver- 
pool is very interesting. But it seems to me that 
the most natural derivation of the word is from 
Litherpool ; it will then be, like so many others 
in its vicinity, a Norse name, meaning ‘*‘ pool of 
the slope or brow,” O.N. Alip=a slope ; cf. Lither- 
land, a suburb of Liverpool, near Crosby, and a 


numerous list of place-names similarly formed in 
Vigfusson’s ‘Dictionary.’ The Norse word is 
connected with Lat. clivus, and the change from 
the v sound to that of th is interesting. This is 
the derivation approved of by the learned reader 
in Icelandic at University College, Liverpool, the 
Rev. J. Sephton. 

Laver (Porphyra lanciniata) is the common 
Devonshire word for the seaweed called “ sloke 
in Ireland, thought a great delicacy in the West 
country. The word levver (Iris pseudacorus, L.) 
is applied generally to ‘‘ sword-bladed” plants in 
Somersetshire, See Friend’s ‘Glossary of Devon- 
shire Plant-Names,’ s.v. ‘‘ Levver.” 

Hersert A. Strona. 

University College, Liverpool. 

P.S.—I should have added that a branch of 
the Mersey once formed a long pool where Paradise 
Street now is, immediately below the slope of 
School Lane. 


Pror. SkeaT concludes that the liver in Liver- 
pool, Livermere, and Liversedge, denoted some 
kind of iris, water-flag, or bulrush, which grew in 
pools or meres. An obvious difficulty is that while 
the mere at Livermere was a fresh-water mere, in 
which water-flags or bulrushes might grow, the 
pool at Liverpool is a salt-water pool, in which no 
such growths are possible, : 

The name Liverpool does not occur in Domes- 
day, where, however, we find the names of sundry 
townships now comprised in the city of Liverpool, 
among them Everton, Kirkdale, Walton, Toxteth, 
Smithdown, Wavertree, and West Derby, and 
another called by the suggestive name of Lither- 
landt. Liverpool, anciently spelt Liverpul, Lyr- 

ul, Litherpul, and Lytherpole, seems in the 

jomesday period to have denoted not land but 
water, the pool or reach of the Mersey contiguous 
to the township then called Litherlant, and which 
may have been land overgrown by an iris or water 
flag to which salt water would have been fatal. It 
seems, therefore, that in the first place we have 
to discover the meaning of Lither-landt, which 
would determine the meaning of the later derived 


names of Litherpul and Liverpool. 
Isaac TAYLor. 


With reference to this subject may I remark 
that the late W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL.D., &c., in 
his ‘ Life of Charles Lever,’ 2 vols., 1879, draws 
attention to the fact that his hero 
“ was of an old Lancashire stock, part of the bone and 
sinew of that great nursery of self-reliant men, Near 
Bolton are three parishes—Darcy Lever, Great Lever, 
and Little Lever. In Manchester Lever Street may be 
found ; and ‘ Liverpool’ was anciently spelt Lever-pool. 


— Vide vol. i. pp. 3, 4. 
Hesry G. Hors. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


“The Lever Arma” is, or was, the name of hotels in 
Manchester and Boltor.] 
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Bartizan (6 §. xii, 8, 92, 177, 234, 294, 432). 
—I noticed this much-controverted word, under 
date February, 1651, in the current number (x. 
107) of the Scottish Antiquary. At the date 
named the Bailies and Council of the Burgh of 
Pittenweem, being duly 
* conveened, and haveing receved information that his 
Majesty [ 7. e., Charles 1],, then fresh from his coronation 
et Scone | is to be in progress with his court along the 
coast tomorrow and to stay at Anstruther House that 
night, have thought it expedient, according to their 
bounden duty, witb all reverence and due respect, and 
with all the solemnity they can, to wait on his Majesty 
as be comes through this his Majesty's burgh, and invite 
his Majesty to eat and drink as he passes: and for that 
effect hath ordained that the townes coloures be put 
upon the bartezan of the steeple; and that at three 
o'clock the bells begin to ring,” &c. 

The minute is printed from one of the note-books 
of Robert Riddel, of Friars Carse, now in the Anti- 
quaries’ Library, Edinburgh. Q. V. 


Portraits oF Jonn Keats (8 S. viii. 324, 
450, 470 ; ix. 89, 130).—Where Macgregor sits is 
the head of the table. And when Mr. H. Buxtos 
Formay, the repository of all knowledge of Keats 
literature, biography, and portraiture, takes a hand 
in any discussion relating to John Keats and his 
family it behoves all lesser men to retire from the 
field. Even while acknowledging my embarrassing 
discomfiture, will you permit me, with humble 
modesty, to suggest that, though George Keats was 
not the kind of man who would be likely to add 
his own portrait to the impedimenta of his march 
to a frontier settlement, he had with him a 
pewly made bride, for whom this miniature was 
made by Severn before the marriage. As to 
George Keats baving a miniature made of Jobn 
when he was in London in 1820, that is absurd— 
be bad no money for anything of the kind. Be- 
sides George Keats's widow told me and others of 
her family how tne picture was made, and when 
and why. Again—in February, 1825, George 
Keats wrote of the portraits of John and Tom 
over bis mantelpiece, while in April of that year 
he complained to Mr. Dilke, “ not a single volume, 

icture, bust, cast is reserved for me.” Now I 

ve done with this matter for the present, at least, 

for I am unable to cope with one so dougbty as this 
literary Macgregor. Jxo. Gitmer Speep. 

Mendbam, New Jersey. 


Tse Moruer or Jonn Mittow (8* ix. 167). 
—The bonour of the discovery that the mother of 


Jobn Milton was Sarab, the daughter of Paul 


Jeffrey, merchant tailor, of St. Swithin’s, London, 
KA his wife Ellen, rightfully belongs to the late 

1, J. L. Chester, who announced it in a letter to 
the Atheneum (No, 2141, p. 603) on 7 Nov., 1868. 
The late Dr. Hyde Clarke made some further 
researches, and the correspondence which took 
place between that gentleman and Col. Chester 


will be found in the Athenewm for 11 Oct., 1879, 
18 Oct., 1879, 13 March, 1880, 20 March, 1880, 
27 March, 1880, and 24 April, 1880; but the most 
important evidence on the subject is perhaps con- 
tained in a letter from Col. Chester to Prof. Masson, 
which was printed in the Athenewm for 29 May, 
1880. All these papers, and several others which 
appeared about the same time on collateral sub- 
jects connected with Milton, should be read by any 
one interested in the biography of the poet. Col. 


| Chester, with his habitual caution, does not claim 


to have “ disproved” Aubrey’s statement that the 
name of Milton’s mother was Bradshaw, for he 
admits the possibility of Sarah Jeffrey, before 
marrying John Milton the elder, having been the 
wife of a Bradshaw ; but in regard to her maiden 
name his exhaustive inquiries leave no room for 
further doubt. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


A.permay Tece on Swimmine (8 ix. 25, 
195).—It were a thousand pities if the immaculate 
*N. & Q.’ were suffered to perpetuate a popular 
error, originated by itself. Thomas Tegg, of 
Cheapside, never was an Alderman of London, 
although he carried on business in the old “ Map- 
sion House.” He stood a contest for the gown, but 
was defeated, and when subsequently nominated 
for sheriff, he declined to serve, and was fined for 
the office. A. Hatt. 

Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Maypotes (8" §, viii. 184, 297 ; ix. 10).—Not 
long ago, as 1 was strolling through Sir Walter 
Besant’s ‘Westminster, 1 came on a passage 
which had ial interest for me in connexion 
with a question raised by R. R. It showed what 
was formerly done with a maypole in a place 
where it could not conveniently be left standin 
from year to year, and where annual renewal woul 
be difficult. 

“Everybody knows that the Church of St. Andrew 
Undershaft is so called because a tall May-pole, the 
highest in London, was laid along under a pentise, the 


| side of the church, and a row of houses called Shaft 


Alley. Every May Day the pole was taken off its iron 


| hooks and set up on the south side of the church in the 
| street, being higher than the steeple itself.""—P. 67. 


I think the church must have received its sur- 
pame from the latter fact or from its proximity to 
the erected pole, and that it could not have been 
called Undershaft because the shaft was stowed 


| away, when out of use, beneath it. 


The end of the famous pole was brought about 
in 1549, by a sermon in which Sir Stepben, a 
curate of St. Katharine Cree, preached against it 
at St. Paul’s Cross. He told his hearers that they 
made an idol of this pleasant thing, and Stow, 
quoted by Besant, records :— 

“I heard his sermon and I saw the effect that followed, 
for in the afternoon of that present Sunday the neighbours 
and tenants over whose doors the said shaft then leaned, 
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after they had well dined to make themselves strong, 
gathered more help and with great labour rending the 
shaft from the books whereon it had rested two and 
thirty years they sawed it in pieces, every man taking for 
his share so much as had lain over his own door and stall, 
the length of bis house; and they of the alley divided 
x ees eo much as had lain over their alley gate.” 


Sr. Swirary. 


There was such a pole as M. B. speaks of in 
the first pa ph of his note in the playground 
of Wesley College, Sheffield, when I was a pupil 
there. It had a movable ring or cap at the top, 
to which a number of stout ropes were attached, 
each having an iron ring at the lower end. The 
“game” consisted in holding by these rings and 
swinging round the pole. I believe these poles 
are common enough ; but whether they have any 
connexion with the maypole I cannot 7 on 


The following paragraph from the Evesham 
Journal, 22 February, deserves to be added :— 
‘A whip round was started by Lord Willoughby de 
Broke at the Welford meet on Monday last for the restora- 
tion of the old maypole, the popular meeting place of the 
Warwicksbire hounds. A sum of 3/. 6s. 6d. was sub- 
scribed on the ground and more promised. Gentlemen 
interested in helping to restore this, one of the only five 
maypoles left standing in England, will oblige by kindly 
forwarding subscriptions to Mr. J. Hewer, Weston-on- 
Avon, Stratford-on-Avon.” 
W. C. B. 


Avutsor Wantep (8" S. ix. 168).— 
Mille babet ornatus, mille decenter habet, 
is from Tibullus, lib. iv. carm. ii. L. 14. 
Hersert A. Srroxe. 


“ Aypers” (8 S. ix. 167).—I am indebted to 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. i. 34, for the first quotation of 
the use of this word, and to Halliwell and Wright 
for the second example, but in neither case in the 
sense of drift ice. 

“Your pearants exceed the Greeks, who had four 
meales a day; for the moorlanders add three more, ye 
bitt in the morning, ye anders meate, and ye yenders 
meate, and so make up seven.”—‘ History of Leek,’ 
Philip Kinder, 1650. 

As I me went this andyrs day, 
Fast on my way mak my mone, 
In a mery mornyng of Mas 1 
Be Huntley bankes myself alone. 
*Ballad of True Thomas.’ 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Perer Beyson (8 S. viii. 109).—In reply to 
F. W. B., I beg to inform him that Peter Benson, 
whose name appears in the Patent Rolls of Ireland, 
Chas. I., 1629, is referred to at some length in 
Hill's ‘ Plantation in Ulster.’ Ricnarp 

Hereford Street, Christehurch, New Zealand. 


Joun Sancer (8 8. ix. 147, 173). —Scattered 


Showmen,’ ‘Circus Life,” and ‘Lives of the Con- 

jurors,’ especially the last, will be found some 

biographical notices of the Sanger family. 
AYEARR. 


Trat1an Pruvers (8 ix. 168).—This is to 
be found in Giusti’s ‘ Proverbi Toscani,’ Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1853, p. 316. There are several with 
the same meaning. Perhaps of these the plainest 
is ‘* L’ assai basta, e il troppo guasta.” 

THORNFIELD. 

A Torrestine Rop (8" S. ix. 148).—The 
terebinth or turpentine tree has always been an 
object of peculiar veneration, from its association 
with many of the most important scenes and 
incidents of sacred history. It was under a tere- 
binth that the angels appeared to Abraham at 
Mamre, and this tree, which Josephus says was 
believed to be as old as the world, was treated 
with such superstitious reverence in the time of 
Constantine that Eusebius caused a Christian 
church to be built beneath it as a means of check- 
ing the idolatry. It was under a terebinth, again, 
that the angel appeared to Gideon ; it was a tere- 
binth that caused the death of Absalom; and 
there was a terebinth (held sacred) both at Bethel 
and Shechem. These facts are, I think, sufficient 
to account for tke pains Lithgow took to secure 
and preserve a terebinth rod for His o's 


Viscent (8 S. viii. 428).—George Norborne 
Vincent, admitted pensioner of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, 10 June, 1768, was elected scholar of that 
society 16 Feb., 1769, and fellow-commoner on 
25 Dec. 1773. He took his name off the books 
11 Oct., 1774, and graduated LL.B. in 1775. The 
marriage, by licence, of George Norborne Vincent, 
E-q., with Mary Clarges is recorded in the 
‘ Register Book of Marriages belonging to the 
Parish of St. George, Hanover Square, co. Middle- 
sex, under date 30 Oct., 1781. 

The obituary notice appearing in Gent. Mag., 
March, 1823, vol. xciii. pt. i. p. 285, records that 
by Mr. Vincent’s death ‘‘ many of our establish- 
ments founded for charitable purposes, for pro- 
moting habits of industry among the poorer classes 
of society, and instructing them in their moral 
and religious duties, have sustained a loss in one 
of their most useful and active members.” 

Hipwett. 


Oxrorp University Heratpry Orrice (8 
S. ix. 167).—Although it bas been stated that the 
University of Oxford is exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of the College of Arms, the University autho- 
rities are unable to produce any satisfactory proof 
in support thereof. It seems highly improbable 
that so anusual an exemption should have been 
granted, at any rate it has never been asserted 
that there was an Oxford University Heraldic 


through the three works of C. Frost, ‘Our Old 


Office, as distinct from the College of Arms in 
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London. Lee, Portcullis, as deputy to Cook, 
Clarenceux, most certainly “visited” the Oxford 
colleges at his Visitation of Oxfordshire, anno 1574, 
ratifying, confirming, and allowing arms to the 
different colleges. This hardly looks as though 
any rights of exemption were claimed and estab- 
lished then. A. 


Master or Revets ror 
viii. 507; ix. 54).—If Urnsan can turn to the 
Shakespeare Society’s Papers, vol. iii., 1847, he 
will be repaid in finding a most interesting account 
of this office as it existed in England in 1581. 
** Does the post still exist?” Amongst the diver- 
sity of titles of offices in and about the royal house- 
hold as given in Whitaker, the Master of Revels 
does not appear. Ricwarp Lawsoy, 

Urmston, Manchester, 


: Birp or Parapise S. ix, 146).— 
Cot. Pripeavx, in his interesting note on this 
subject (in which he rightly interprets Andrew 
Marvell), says that Aldrovandus, judging from 
some mutilated specimens, originated the idea that 
this bird is footless. Should he not rather have 
said that the idea sprang from the practice of the 
natives of those islands where the bird is found, 
who, having a great demand for the feathers of this 
beautiful bird, exported the skins, but first took 
off the legs as being of no use? The feathers 
were highly valued for their richness and elegance, 
and also for the invulnerability which they were 
supposed to confer upon their wearers, the 
Oriental chiefs whose turbans they adorned 
believing themselves to bear a charmed life in 
battle. A number of old writers stated that these 
birds were formed with legs like other birds, but 
they argued in vain, and Aldrovandus accused 
Pigafetta of falsehood in asserting that they had 
legs. As early as 1657 there were birds of para- 
dise in Tradescant’s museum, “some with, some 
without leggs.” Linnzeus employed the term 
Apoda, not because he believed the fable, but 

use, as he says, the older naturalists called 
the birds footless. For further information on 
this part of the subject see ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ 
art. ‘‘ Bird of Paradise.” 

The present demand for these beautiful feathers 
is for the adornment of the bats and bonnets of 
modern ladies, and I am sorry to observe that 
the demand is so great as to threaten the extinc- 
tion of the bird. During the past season one house 
alone at Paris is said to have sold sixty thousand 
dozen sprays of mixed bird of paradise and osprey 
tips. These are chiefly made up of the feathers of 
young birds, which are cheaper, the plumage of the 
male bird requiring several years for its develop- 
ment. The mature bird is now scarce in New 


Guinea, owing to the activity of skilled sbarp- | 
shooters, Attempts have lately been made to} 
check the slaughter in German New Guinea, and | 


it is to be hoped that the English and Dutch 
Governments will follow the good example. 
C. Tomiisoy. 
Highgate, N. 


Undoubtedly it is the bird of paradise that 
Marvell means, but his ornithology is a little in 
advance of his time nevertheless, for he says the 
bird ‘‘always keeps on wing,” whereas it was 
fabled to have neither legs nor wings. Thus Du 
Bartas, in Sylvester’s version :— 

None knowes their nest, none knowes the dam tbat 
breeds them ; 

Food-less they live ; for th’ Aire alonely feeds them; 

Wing-less they fly ; and yet their flight extends, 

Till with their flight, their unknown lives-date ends. 

The tail was supposed to be’ the instrument of 
their flight, and they were kept up by the wind ; 
when that failed they fell, maugre Du Bartas, and 
their heavy bill, sticking in the sand, held them 


fast, an easy prey to the hunter. Cc. B. 
This is certainly the bird of paradise. It was 
a common simile of Marvell's time. See ‘ Hudi- 


bras,’ ed. Grey, part ii. canto iii. 416, and note ; 
Wilkins, ‘ Discovery of New World,’ fourth ed., 
1684, i. 175. w. c. B 


Srx-EaTeR (8 §, viii, 288, 332 ; ix. 109, 169). 
—Mnr. Apvpy’s reference to my note in ‘N. & Q.’ 
is not quite accurate. I did not “forget to say” 
that Mr. Thomas’s letters to the Times were an 
** attack” on Mr. Hartland, for the simple reason 
that the latter gentleman had assured me bis sole 
object was to get at the truth, and that he would 
welcome light from whatever quarter it came. The 
only thing in the = * of an ‘‘ attack” that I 
have seen was Mr. Hartland’s criticism on the 
supposed shortcomings of the venerable Welsh 
scholar Canon Silvan Evans. So far as I was 
personally concerned, I thoroughly enjoyed the way 
in which my own humble contributions to the 
controversy were handled, though that handling 
did not tend to enhance my respect for “ autho- 
rity”’ in matters of folk-lore, nor to deepen my 
confidence in the dovetailing method of working 
up accounts of custom and myth. Indeed, Mr. 
Hartland’s efforts 

varias inducere plumas 

Undique collatis membris ut turpiter atrum 

Pingeret dvdpogayow (Fe-fi-fo-fum Auberiensem), 
furnish a lesson that will not, I hope, be thrown 
away on the guileless reader of the pronounce- 
ments of folk-lore ‘* authorities.” 

The only modern instance of so-called ‘‘ sin- 
eating” adduced by Mr. Hartland in his letters 
that I did not attempt to deal with was the 
account taken from Mr. Appy’s book. Aubrey 
and Pennant, Moggeridge and the Pembrokeshire 
minister were all found to be other than Mr. 
Hartland’s fancy painted them. I was unable to 


| find a copy of Mr. Appy’s work in the British 
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Museum, but that gentleman’s own communica- 


tion to ‘N. & Q.’ induces me to ask him (1) if the 
term ‘‘sin-drinking” was employed by his in- 
formant ; (2) if his informant was a Churchman 
or a Dissenter; and (3) if he can see his way to 
publish the name of the locality where the 
“ritual ” described to and by him is practised. 

It was only, I believe, through my public 
avowal of scepticism as to the “significance,” 
from a sin-eating point of view, of the Pembroke- 
shire minister's remarks at the Market Drayton 
funeral that Mr. Hartland was induced to sift 
that tale. The result of his investigation war, if 
I may borrow Mr. Appy’s expression, “ effectual ” 
enough. The Market Drayton evidence—* ovi- 
dence,” to — Mr. Hartland’s words in the Aca- 
demy for 9 Nov., “ such as could not be doubted ” 
—bad become two months later (Academy, 11.Jan.) 
an “incident about which there had been some 
misapprehension”; while the minister’s words 
“would appear only to have had reference to the 
cr custom of eating and drinking at funerals.” 

did not attempt to argue with Mr. Hartland. 
Indeed, there was no need, for the above is only a 
sample of the “effectual” way in which his own 
arguments destroyed either themselves or one 
another. J. P. Owen, 

48, Comeragh Road, W. 


§. ix. 68).—The arms are those 
of Chalmers of that ilk and of the several branches 
of the family. Upon the tradition that the sur- 
name was originally the same as Chalmers, the 
Chambers family used the same arms, and these 
have been confirmed to persons of the latter sur- 
name, as shown by the records in the office of the 
Lyon King, Edinburgh. The pedigree of Chambers 
of Rockhill commences: “ This family is a branch 
of the ancient Scottish house of Chambers or 
Chalmers.” Leo CuLuetoy, 


I know of no English family of Chambers bear- 
ing the arms described by Mr. Winstey. They 
are figured, however, by Woodward (‘ Heraldry,’ 
vol. ii. plate xxii.) as the arms of Chalmers of 
Balnacraig, a family now extinct ; and precisely 
the same coat is borne by Mr. Chalmers of Ald- 
bar, Forfarshire, who claims, I believe, descent 
from that ancient house. 

Oswatp Hunter Brarr, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Paryeas Petr (8" §, ix, 107, 191).—The curious 
discovery of my friend Mr. Waiywricut has led 
him to inquire what may have been the connexion 
of the Pett family with Devonshire in the seven- 
teenth century. I am able to inform him that a 
Phineas Pett was Vicar of Totnes from 1669 to 
1676, and of Paignton and Marldon from 1674 to 
1681, when he died. A search in the registers of 
those parishes may help him. R. W. C. 


Avery Farm Row (8" S. ix. 188).—This place 
was in Pimlico, and occupied as nearly as possible 
the site of Ebury Square. I: will be found in 
Horwood’s ‘Map of London,’ sheet 48. It is, of 
course, distinct from Avery Row, which connects 
Grosvenor Street with Brook Street; but the 
names of both places are doubtiess local corrup- 
tions of Ebury or Eyebury, the original name of 
the manor in which they were situated. Avery 
Farm Row in all probability marks one of the 
boundaries of Ebury Farm, Both places are de- 
scribed in Lockie’s ‘Topography of London,’ 1810, 

. F, Pripgavx. 


According to the‘ Post Office London Directory’ 
(p. 185), Avery Farm Row, Pimlico, is still in 
existence, and goes from Ebury Square to Pimlico 
Road (Map I, 12). Avery Row is a distinct street, 
between 3, Grosvenor Street and 37, —_e 


Tue Rev. James Strertine (8 S. ix. 23, 195). 
—In reply to a querist at the last-cited reference, 
I beg to say that the title-page of the book is :— 

“ The Poetical Works of the Rev. James Sterling, 

Ipse ego, qui fateor nullos me scribere versus, 

Invenior Barthis mendacior. Hor. 
Dublin : Printed by and for George Faulkner, in Essex- 
street, M,DCC,XXX,IV.” 
As the book is in the Cathedral Library, for which 
it was purchased, it is obvious that the request 
made by Mr. D1x cannot be complied with. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Napoteon HIS Ittyesses §. ix. 169), 
—Thanks to ‘N. & Q.,’ I bave been able to pro- 
cure Surgeon Warden’s famous ‘Letters.’ O’Meara’s 
life is published in Mr. Bentley’s fine edition (1888) 
of that surgeon’s ‘Napoleon at St. Helena.’ Can 
any reader find me a biographical pamphlet or note 
on Verling, Stokoe, and Antommarchi ? 

Asan Doray. 

9, Granville Place, Portman Square. 


Some notes about Warden's ‘Letters’ will be 
found in the ‘ Handbook of Fictitious Names,’ by 
O. Hamst, 1868, p. 161. The book is frequently 
to be met with. It went through several ~~ 


Gitt-EpGED WritinG-PaPer (8% §. ix. 208).— 
See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. ii. 440; iii, 20, where speci- 
mens of 1588 and 1685 are mentioned. ds 


‘* Wuiz-cic” §S, ix. 189).—Some seventy 
years ago I was the happy possessor of a “ whiz- 
gig,” the construction of which I perfectly re- 
member, but find it difficult to describe. It was 
made of two pieces of boxwood, about four inches 
in diameter, turned in a lathe so as to make the 
outer part a hollow ring when glued together. Oo 
the outer edge was a square hole; the centre was 
a thin disc with two holes, through which was 
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passed a silk cord fastened at each end; these 
were held ineach hand. The tightening of the 
cord caused the whiz-gig to revolve, and produce 
a sound similar to that of a humming top, which 
sound could be regulated by causing a quicker or 
slower revolution. In fact, it is a hand-top. Miss 
Edgeworth evidently found a difficulty in de- 
scribing it, so she prudently did not attempt it. 
E. 


A whie-gig which was once in my possession 
was a circular flat piece of thin wood, about four 
inches in diameter, with a serrated edge, and with 
concentric circles painted on the surface. There 
were two holes near each other, at «qual distances 
from the centre, through which a string went, 
fastened at the ends, forming two loope. By placing 
the hands in these and moving them alternately 
further from or nearer to each other the disc re- 
volved, making a whizzing noise. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


A Caxarp S. ix. 166).—The explanation 
of this well-known expression quoted by ASTARTE 
is given in Dr. Brewer's ‘‘new and enlarged” 
edition of the ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.’ 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Taz Great Bock or Ampoise: Tae Beaver 
(8 S. viii, 366; ix. 133).—Mr. S. James A. 
Sa.TER states that in Scotland wolves were numer- 
ous in 1577, and that, according to Pennant, they 
became extinct in 1680. If John Taylor, the 
Water Poet, is to be relied upon, they cannot 
have been uncommon in the beginning of the eeven- 
teenth century, for in his ‘Pennyless Pilgrimage,’ 
1618, he says, with respect to his sojourn in the 
Highlands, 

“for I was the space of twelve days after, before I saw 
either house, corn-field, or habitation for any creature, 
but deer, wild horses, wolves, and such like creatures, 
which made me doubt that I should never have eeen a 
house again.” 

In ‘Gleanings from the Natural History of the 
Ancients,’ by the Rev. M. G, Watkins, 1585, it is 
stated at p. 210 that 
“in Scotland wolves lingered until the end of the 
seventeenth century, the last being killed in 1743; while 
“, Inet was killed in Ireland in 1770, at all events after 


He refers to Harting’s ‘ Extinct British Animals,’ 
p. 204. F. C. Brreseck Terry. 


Smith, in his ‘ Antient and Present State of the 
County of Kerry,’ 1756, at p. 173, says :— 
“ The country people are with an opinion, 


that most of the old fences f these wild mountains, were 


the work of the antient Danes, and that they made a 
kind of beer of the heath which grows there ; but these 
inclosures are more modern than the time when that 
northern nation inhabited Ireland. Many of them were 
made to secure cattle from wolves, which animals were 


them in some old grand jury books; and the more 
antient incloeures were made about corn-fields, which 
were more numerous before the importation of potatoes, 
into Ireland, than at present.” 


specimens of 
tioned became extinct in Great Britain. 
beaver is known to have existed in the vicinity of 
Beverley, and is preserved in the arms of the 
borough. The present seal is Arg., three bars 
sable wavy; on a chief sable a beaver statant 
regardant arg. There is an inscription round the 
seal in capital letters, “Sigill . Maior . Gubernat . 


C. Desosco. 


The difficulty is to fix the exact period when 
several wild aniwals 
he 


Et . Burgens . Ville . Beverla.” 
Wild boars no doubt were in ancient times com- 


mon enough. When woodcraft was held in honour 
they ueed to speak of a ‘‘ sounder of swine. 


” 


The 
name is yet preserved in a township in Macclesfield 
Forest, in the large parish of Prestbury, Cheshire— 
Wildboarclough. Lewis's ‘ Topographical Diction- 
ary’ assigns 347 as population. In the ‘ Ancient 
Parish of Prestbury, by Frank Renaud, M_D., it 
is stated :— 
“ Chapel-in-the-Forest and Wildboarclough are now 
conjoined, the same minister doing duty at both. There 
yet remains a stone altar in the chapel which speaks of 
its pre-Reformation existence.” —P. 9. 
It is now the property of the Earl of Derby. 

P:cxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ Maunper” §, ix. 146, 209).—May I be 
allowed to offer aslight correction? In my last 
communication I showed that the most likely source 
of the word was the O.F. mendier, to beg, the form 
of which was affected by that of O.F. demaunder, 
to ask. Pror. Srrone prefers to take as the source 
the O.F. mander, of which (as he shows) the Nor- 
man form was mzunder; and be thinks that its 
sense was affected by that of mendier, to beg. 

The difference is not great ; but the latter way 
of putting it is certainly the better. And the point 
is, that I actually gave this explanation myself in 
1889. I find it all worked out in an article of my 
own, read at a meeting of the Philological Society, 
7 June, 1889 ; whence I beg leave to quote the 
following :— 

“The F. mander, to command, sometimes also meant 
to demand also (ree Godefroy). It may easily have been 
confused with mendier (Lat. mendicare), to beg; for the 
O.F. mendier was eometimes spelt mandier,” &c. 

Watter W. Sxezar. 


Sways ix. 209).—In reply to Ma. O. E. 
Gitpersome-Dicxrssoyx, all owners of swanneries 
and dealers in swans talk of the male swan as the 
** cob-swan ” and the female as the “ pen-swan.” 
The origin of these words has recently been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Hart, the naturalist, in the pages 
of the Hersert A. Stove. 


not entirely extirpated, until about the year 1710; as I 
destroy 


find by presentments for raising money for ing 


Li 
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A Kwsientep Lapy (8 S. ix. 124).—The Hon. 
G. OC. Hawker, a member of the House of Assembly 
of the colony of South Australia, died last May 
after his name had been included in the list of 
birthday honours for knighthood, but before the 
investiture could take place. His widow was, 
after much negotiation, accorded the title that 
would have been hers had her husband lived a few 
weeks longer. J. Maynarp Savnpers. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Waytep S. ix. 


169).— 
“I expect to pass,” &c. 
This is the opening of Drummond’s ‘Greatest Thing 
in the World’; see 7™ S. ix. 429. W. C. B. 


The lines— 
Mine after life! What is mine after life! 
My day is closed! the gloom of night is come ! 
A hopeless darkness settles o'er my fate. 
I’ve seen the last look of her heavenly eyes ; 
I've heard the last sounds of her bleesed voice ; 
I’ve seen her fair form from my sight depart : 
My doom is clos’'d— 
are from ‘ Basil : a Tragedy,’ by Joanna Baillie, IV. iii, 
J. B. Fiemine. 


Taneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 


George Romney and his Art. By Hilda Gamlin. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 
Tue measure of popularity comeete her life of Emma, 
Lady Hamilton, bus doubtless counted among the causes 
that have induced Mrs. Gamlin, whose name is familiar 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ to undertake a life of Romney, 
which is in some ects a companion, in others a 
supplement, to her earlier work. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that she bas undertaken the task. A definite 
and final life of Romney is scarcely to be hoped while 
so much of his best work remains practically inaccessible. 
Feminine insight and quickness of srympatby are, how- 
ever, necessary to understand a nature sbrinking, self- 
contain:d, and sensitive as was that of Romney, and 
feminine loyalty and thoroughness of fa'th are requisite 
to preserve him our entire regard through a career 
coloured and influenced by the gentler and more amiable 
qualities rather thaa by the robuster and more virile. 
The life of Romney is in his intimacies and bis work. 
Of this fact we are pleasantly reminded through Mrz, 
Gamlin’s pages. Incident is practically ‘“‘ conspicuous 
by its absence.” Of Romney's early life we know as 
little as we know of that of Burns, perhaps even less, 
We see the son of “ honest John Romney,” or Rumney— 
so the name was originally spelt—of Furness, and Ann 
Simpson, of Sladebank, growing up under the healthiest 
conditions, between the mountains and the sea, with 
Black Comb near at hand and Scaw Fell in the distance, 
and with the swiftly ebbing tide of Morecambe at his 
feet, following a ical occupation little likely, it 
would seem, to foster a temperament such as that of 
which he subsequently was the victim. His early tastes, 
his apprentisage to “‘ Count” Steele, his early attempts 
at depicting bis neighbours, and his early and indiscreet 
marriage, are told in few pages, More insight into his 
aspirations and struggles is furnished when be has sought 
fortune in London. His friendships—principal among 
which in their influence upon him were those with 
Cumberland and Hayley—are plesaingly depicted, sni 


the jealousy of Sir Joshua Reynol.ls, who persisted in 
speaking of him as “the man in Cavendish Square,” is 
described with the warmth and sincerity of a partisan, 
who would like to ssy more concerning the great Sir 
Joshua “an she dared.” Cumberland’s dedication to 
Romney of his odes did something for the painter, but 
little for the poet, who incurred the lash of Johnson, 
Garrick, and Walpole. The Jast-named wrote, however, 
some very complimentary lines upon Romney's portrait 
of Elizabeth Berkeley, Countess of Craven, a reproduction 
ef which will be found in Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ ed. Cun- 
uingham, iv. 453. Walpole says, in the taste of bis 
epoch :— 

Full many an artist bas on canvas fix’d 

All charms that Nature’s pencil ever mix’d, 

The witching of her eyes, the grace that tips 

The inexpressible douceur of her lips : 

Romney alone in this fair image caught 

Each charm’s expression, and each feature’s thought : 

And shows how in their sweet assembly sit, 

Taste, spirit, softness, sentiment, and wit. 

Tb. ix. 75. 

Of Romney’s visit to Italy and of his share in Boydell’s 
‘Shakepeare Gallery’ much that may be read with 
pleasure is said. Romney's picture of Henderson as 
Macbeth, to which Mrs. Gamlin refers p. 117, is, we 
fancy, the same now in the Mathews Collection in the 
Garrick Club. In this two of the witches are Macklin 
and Avthony Pasquin (Williams). Another fine portrait 
of Henderson isin « house off Piccadilly, belonging to an 
elderly lady, a connexion by descent of the actor, We 
have read with much interest Mre. Gamlin’s interesting 
record of a life which, between two periods of obscurity, 
rose to exemplary brightness. We are willing to accept 
her estimate of those domestic relations on which pre- 
vious writers have commented with little generosity, 
and we make but one complaint—that her handsome 
vo'ume lacks an index. In place of this it has eighteen 
well-executed illustrations and a facsimile letter. Among 
the former are Romney's picture of himeelf, serving as a 
frontispiece, the exquisite picture of Lady Hamilton as 
Circe, the central figure in which deserves all that can 
be said concerning it, Milton dictating to bis two 
daughters, and many portraits of highest beauty and 
interest. 


Slang and its Analogues, Past and Present. By John 
S. Farmer and W. E. Henley. Vol. 1V. (Printed 
for Subscribers. ) 

Very welcome is the resumption of the new slang dic- 

tionary of Messrs. Farmer and Henley, a work to the 

value and importance of which we have trequently drawn 
attention. Proceedings bad been for some time delayed, 
and the stars in their courses were known to have fought 
avainst the scheme. Now, however, the fourth volume 
appears, no less well apparelled than its predecessors, 
and equal to them in every scholarly respect. What 
alds to the warmth of the greeting accorded the new- 
comer is the knowledge that the entire work is ready in 
first draft, and that the fifth volume is in the press. We 
are a little behind the scenes in respect to this work, 
ani know the indomitable energy with which the diffi- 
culties of the task have been faced. We know also that 
very few copies are left which have not been absorbed 
into libraries, and that the work, when completed, is 
sure to be scarce, and likely to be ata premium. The 
book has been pronounced 7 Dr. J. A. H. Murray the 
completest and most scholarly in its own field, How 
comprehensive it is may be judged by any man of ri 

years and scholarly occupatioas—for to such the study 
should be confined—who will turn to some of the words 
in the present volume, and see how wide is the range 
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of reading indicated and how numerous are the * rallela 
supplied from various European languages. Nothing 
speaks better for the volume than the number of the 

uotations given from Elizabethan writers, not only 

hukspeare and his fellow dramatists, but from such less- 
read authors as Breton, Dekker, Chettle, Peele, Greene, 
and Rowlands. It is, of course, difficult to draw with 
acientific precision the line between words belonging tothe 
written language and those whose use is wholly colloquial. 
Many words must, therefore, of necessity appear both in 
the ‘Slang Dictionary’ and the great Oxford dictionary, 
which, under Dr. Murray's control, progresses apace, 
Asa rule, to the words which have won their way into 
society the editors add the words “now recognized.” A 
word such as jurvey, for a backney coachman, is thus 
used by Carlyle and Disraeli, among other authorities. 
Macaroni, again, is a word that has entered completely 
into the language. We bave now before us the Macaroni 
Magazine, with pictures and descriptions of the Maca- 
roni parson, the Macaroni soldier, the Macaroni doctor, 
&c. Beginning, as our editors say, as a species of ana- 
logue to a jack-pudding or a blockhead, it was applied 
for fifteen years—from 1760 to 1775—to dandies. Under 
the head “ Jack" readers will obtain a vast amount of 
information, much of it far from generally possessed. 
Under “ Mrs.’ the story of Mrs. Partington and the 
Atlantic is referred to its right source in Sydney Smith. 
“Mullingar heifer” is rightly defined as “a girl with 
thick ankles.” The proverb “ Beef to the heels, like a 
Mullingar heifer,’ might bave been quoted. One is 
surprised to find that muj=a milksop is as old as the 
sixteenth century. A quotation for it is given from 
Warner's ‘Albion's England.’ Milksop is used by 
Chaucer. In Marvel’s ‘Character of the Dutch’ the 
editors will find a good quotation for level-coil, “ The 
earth and water play at level-coil.” We congratulate 
Mersrs. Farmer and Henley on the recommencement of 
their labours, and sincerely hope no further obstacles 
will have to be combatted. 


Life and Letters of Admiral Sir Bartholomew James 
Sulivan, K.C.B, Edited by hie Son, Henry Norton 
Sulivan. ( Murray.) 

Sim James Scctvan was one of those men whose repu- 

tation, though very high in waval circles, scarcely 

reached the outside world, and his son has done well in 
attempting to rescue the story of his service and pro- 
fessional merit from oblivion. A youngster in the 

Thetis with Sir John Phillimore and a lieutenaat of the 

Beagle for six years with Fitzroy, he had the best and 

most thorough training in the art of ruling and in the 

practice of surveying. As a surveyor he joined great 
natural aptitude to acquired skill; but it was in time of 
war that bis intuitive appreciation of the pilotage of any 
locality appeared most remarkable. Some of his achieve- 
ments whilst in command of the Philomel in the un- 
known waters of the Upper Parana, during the now 
little-known campaign of 1845, were almost wonderful ; 
and in the Lightning and Merlin steamers, during the 
Baltic campaigns of 1854-5, he was virtually the leader 
and pilot of the fleet under circumstances of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. His account of carrying a flag of 
truce into Sweaborg at full speed, though all the buoys 
had been removed and the leading marke altered, and 
that without takingany angles, without even a leadsman 
in the chains, “that they might not say we sounded 
ander cover ot the white flag,” is the very romance of 
navigation. That he was a man of — pw ability as 
the commander of a reconnoitring vessel was generally 


admitted; and those who knew him spoke of him 
then, as Sir George Richards, in the introduction 
which he contributes to this volume, speaks of | 


him now, as “a unique and highly gifted man,” 
“thorougbly just, upright, and strictly religious.” We 
would, however, submit that to say of one who never 
commanded in any operation of war that “he bad a 
greater instinctive knowledge of strategy and the art of 
war than any man I ever knew or read of,” is an un- 
necessary exuggeration, Itis more undoubtedly correct 
to say that he was a first-rate seaman and navigator, an 
able and sympathetic commander, a good and religious 
man. His memoir, extending over a period of our history 
but little known, is a valuable and interesting addition 
to our not too large stock of naval biographies, 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide. (Phillips.) 
THE new issue of the ‘Clergy Directory’ is, in respect 
of accuracy, an improvement upon its predecessors, 
the interest felt in previous numbers of this excellent 
annual having led to the receipt of more ample informa- 
tion. Upon this fact the editor, who is bimself to be 
congratulated, congratulates his readers. The book is 
in constant use with us, and in no single instance has it 
ever proved other than trustworthy. 


Mr. Srpvey Les, the editor of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ issues privately a reprint of his 
lecture on Nutional Biography, delivered at the Royal 
Institution on 31 January, and printed in the Cornhill 
Magazine for this month. No man has a better right 
than Mr. Lee, who hss brought within sight of comple- 
tion the great national work with which his name will 
be indelibly associated, to speak on a subject such as 
he adopts. This lecture is in part an explanation 
of the conditions under- which the ‘Dictionary’ has 
appeared, and in part an epologia for the selection of 
names. It contains also, it need hardly be evid, instruc- 
tion and hints by which contributors would do well to 
profit. It is impossible that we should deal in extenso 
with the lecture, but we commend it with strongest 
approval to our readers. 


W. W. Davies, Glenmore Cottage, Lisburn, co, Antrim, 
a writer of scholarly tastes and acquirements, died 
March 10, at the early age of twenty-nine, He occa- 
sionally contributed to * N. & Q.’ 


Mr, W. J. Lawrence, of Comber, will issue by sub- 
scription, in the autumn, ‘ Annals of the Cld Belfast 
Stage, 1730-1830.’ 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


R. A. C.—The Edelweiss is remarkable for its white 
flower. See‘ N. E, D.’ 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. # 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
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THE LUCK OF THE LEVELS 
By MARGARET MOULE, 


Author of ‘ Shadowed by Silence,’ ‘ Scarlet Court,’ ‘ The Thirteenth Brydain,’ 
‘Catherine Maidment’s Burden,’ &e. 


Chaps. XXVII. to XXXVI. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A SOUTH-COAST STORY. PETHERICK of CONCANNEL. 
A TALE of TRUE LOVE. The CLAIRVOYANT. 
DICK HAMILTON’S CHERRIES. 
HIS PET AVERSION. The DIAMOND CRESCENT, 


HOW JASPER CAME HOME. the MASTER of ERISKAY. 
JUST LIKE a WOMAN. The PROPER COURSE. 
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BUTTER PICTURES. NEWSPAPER KNOWLEDGE. 

DIPPING into FUTURITY. | OBSTINACY. 

FACE VALUE. REMARKABLE ENTHUSIASMS, 
FASHIONS. SUFFERING for FASHION’S SAKE. 
HEART. SUNDIALS and their MOTTOES. 

HOME NOTES. SWAN LEGENDS. 

HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The ENGLISH VAGRANT. 

IN the CRYPT of ST. PAUL'S. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Pleurisy, 

LADY COMMERCIALS. The NEW WOMAN and HER FUTURE. 
LANORA EMBROIDERY. The TABLE: At Breakfast-time in Winter. 
LIFE and REIGN of MONARCHS. The TABLE: Lenten Faring. 

LIFE’S COMPULSIONS. The USES of a KNOWLEDGE of PHYSIOLOGY. 
MALINGERING. WOLVES in BRITAIN. 
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